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Radio Interference from 
Telephone Equipment 


By DR. ARTHUR BESSEY SMITH 


Chief Research Engineer, Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., 


CAUSES OF INTERFERENCE in telephone plant with 
radio reception and how interference is produced. 
Equipment for preventing or eliminating disturbance 
with radio reception by telephone plant is in service 


and giving commercial satisfaction. 


Part I of paper 


presented before the Western Society of Engineers 


er has been giving considerable 

attention to interference which 
telephone equipment was causing in 
broadcast radio receivers. Out of the 
investigations carried on by him and 
his associates have come facts and 
relationships which it is hoped may 
interest and profit to others. 
a number of years before the 
date, there had been a certain 
amount of field work carried on, in 
the attempt to remedy specific com- 
plaints. Some of the remedies were 
permanent. Too many of them gave 
relief at the time, only to reappear 
as fresh complaints one, two, or three 
years later. It was realized that the 
matter deserved thorough investiga- 
tion as to basic principles, in order 
that future remedies might be as 
permanent as commercially possible. 


“eae January of 1929, the writ- 


above 


Preliminary Survey 
of Radio Interference 
The preliminary survey of the field 
revealed that all telephone apparatus 


can cause radio interference. While 
listening to the demonstration of a 
new radio receiver, suddenly there 
occurred several unmusical thumps 
and cracks in the loudspeaker. They 
came from the private branch ex- 
change in the same building. 

The salesman said this was of fre- 
quent occurrence, but was not a fault 
in the radio set. Every time the op- 
erator plugged up a connection, rang 
on a line, or pulled down a connec- 
tion, tiny sparks produced, 
and these caused the interference. 

Automatic telephone switchboards, 


were 
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having many more relays and other 
contacts than manual boards, pro- 
duce more interference. The busy 
tone, the dial tone, the ringing in- 
terrupter, the ringing converter—all 
depend for their operation on relays 
which switch direct current, and are 
clearly heard in any commercial 
radio set which has an antenna near 
enough to the apparatus or its con- 
necting wires. The calling device 
which is on each automatic tele- 
phone, though handling relatively 
small current, causes clicks in near- 
by radio sets. 

Field investigations revealed great 
irregularity of complaint. A certain 
piece of equipment caused complaint 
here, but no complaint there. This 
is accounted for by difference of ex- 
posure, of radio sets, and of human 
nature. Radio which are not 
near telephone plants or wires, will 
not hear such radiation as exists. 
There are some small exchanges 
which have no nearby radio installa- 
tions although such a situation is dis- 
appearing. Radio sets differ very ma- 
terially in their sensitivity. 


sets 


A certain receiver was considered 
the best on the market at the given 
time. Yet a few years later, a set 
was on the market with a sensitivity 
many times as great as the former. 
It detected radio interference which 
the former set could not reveal. 

Some people are very quick to com- 
plain about any disturbance in their 
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Fig. 2. When telephone line overlaps antenna 
and motor, radio receiving trouble starts. 


radio sets. Others accept it as a mat- 
ter of course, as if it were a neces- 
sary evil. They listen to the desired 
program, and pay no attention to the 
noise. Hence it occurs that the same 
telephonic equipment will give per- 
fect satisfaction in one place—no 
radio complaints—while another in- 
stallation will give rise to energetic 
complaints. 

The size of the community has 
much to do with the nature of the 
complaints. In a large city, there is 
complaint of hearing the _ inter- 
rupters, tones, etc., in a small region 
close to the central office. Away from 


furnished a good strong program— 
with the volume control at nearly 
full value. Under this condition the 
radio set will indicate rather loudly 
any interference caused by nearby 
apparatus of any kind—vacuum 
cleaners, vibrating rectifiers to 
charge batteries, as well as telephone 
equipment. 

In the city, the telephone cable, 
with its capacitance from each wire 
to earth, dissipates the central office 
radiation, leaving the dial on the 
telephone as the only disturber in 
most of the region. 


The Cause of Radio 
Interference 


It is the electrical contact, made 
and broken, which causes radio in- 
terference from -most apparatus. 
Poorly-fitting brushes on the slip 
rings or commutator of a motor or 
generator will give rise to trouble in 
the radic set. A dying incandescent 
lamp has been known to cause much 
noise until located or until it finally 
burned out. 

Every relay in a telephone ex- 
change makes and breaks current, so 











Fig. 3. Oscillatory dis- 

charge from condenser and 

inductive coil causes a 

group of decaying oscilla- 
tions. 








the office such complaints are not 
made, but in their place people men- 
tion the dialing of their neighbors. 
Apparently their own dialing causes 
no objection. 

In rural regions, the small villages 
and towns, radio listeners hear 
everything that goes on in the tele- 
phone exchange. It is heard all over 
town. 

The chief causes for this differ- 
ence between city and rural tele- 
phone exchanges are: Much tele- 
phone cable in the city and often 
none of it in the small town. Pow- 
erful broadcasting stations near the 
city, so that many radio receivers 
are regularly operated at low ampli- 
fication. Moderate to large distances 
from the small town to the broad- 
casting centers so that most of the 
sets are operated at high amplifi- 
cation. 

At one such small town 1 counted 
35 places on the dial, each of which 
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that each is a potential source of in- 
terference. 

Propagation of 

Radio Disturbance 

Radio disturbance caused by the 
making or breaking of a contact is 
carried chiefly by wires which lead 
away from the central office. Open- 
wire lines are the worst, for they 
have not much capacitance to earth 
and have been known to carry radio 
disturbance for miles across the 
country. Such a line acts like the 
antenna of a broadcasting station, 
not only carrying the radio current 
away from the source, but also radi- 
ating it out into all the space 
around wires all along the way. 

Telephone cable is not such a good 
carrier. One mile of cable wire, 
whose capacitance to earth may be 
0.05 mf. presents only 5.9 ohms to 
540 kilocycles; and if the frequency 
be 1080 kilocycles, it drops to 2.95 


ohms. Thus it rapidly atten 
disturbance. An all-cable t 
plant carries very little of 
turbance away from the ce: 
fice. As observed, there is 
complaint near the office. 
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Wires which are classed as 
into the central office are just as bad 
distributors as those which are 
classed as leading out of j The 
electric power wires, whic 
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Fig. 4. Sudden break of direct current pro- 
duces a short, heavily-damped radio fre- 
quency oscillation. 


electricity into the office, also carry 
radio disturbance out of it. This is 
part’ ularly true if the power lines 
are overhead. 

The telephone line may incidental- 
ly become the means of propagating 
radio interference. Consider the case 
of a radio receiver with a properly- 
installed antenna. Perhaps a block 
or two away is an electric motor or 
some other device which can create 
disturbance, Fig. 1. Sut because 
there are no wires between it and 
the radio set, the latter enjoys peace 
and quiet—of a kind. 

Some day a telephone line is 
strung along the street or alley, Fig 
2, overlapping the motor and the 
radio antenna. Immediately the radio 
set emits loud information every 
time the motor is operated. The tele- 
phone line is the connecting link— 
the later comer. But no lawyer has 
to my knowledge ever claimed that 
the telephone company is to blame 
and must abate the nuisance. The 
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Fig. 5. Contact-maker radiation situation ex- 
isting between many electrical interrupters 
and radio receiving sets. 
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One Group of 
Oscillations 


Fig. 6. Radio waves pro- 
duced by buzzer. Each 
single group of decaying 
oscillations is due to one 
opening of the buzzer con- 
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Radio Interference Waves— 
Their Nature and Effect 


A purely unmodulated continuous 
wave causes no interference in 
Such a wave, on passing 
the detector of a radio re- 
eiver, produces only the effect of 
lirect current, which makes no sound 
in the loudspeaker. If in rare cases 
the unmodulated wave is near in 
frequency to some other radio wave, 
there may be formed a beat note be- 
tween the two. 

An oscillatory discharge from a 
ondenser into an inductive coil, Fig. 
one group of decaying 

Such a radio wave will 
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radio sets is illustrated by Fig. 5. 
Let L be any commercial electromag- 
net or relay, operated by battery E 
through any kind of contact. The 
radio set and its antenna are at 
some distance away. As long as 
there is no connected line, the buz- 
zing of the contact will not be heard 
in the radio set. But when the line 
is connected, immediately the dis- 
turbance travels out and by means 
of the coupling between line and an- 
tenna causes noise in the loud- 
speaker. 

A contact which is continuously 
made and broken, as in any of the 
many interrupt- 


wave, Fig. 7. But, in reality, the 
wave from the interrupter is worse. 

The term “suppression” was adopt- 
ed because no other word seemed to 
be adequate. tadio interference 
cannot be eliminated, for that would 
be enormously expensive. Even then 
in the years to come people may 
make radio receivers which can de- 
tect far smaller waves than commer- 
cial radio sets do today. 

Moreover, the telephone is not the 
only offender. Other electrical ap- 
paratus causes just as much trouble. 
Surveys have been made which re- 
veal that out of all complaints made, 
only a small fraction of them are due 
to telephone equipment. 


Suppression of 
Radio Interference 


From time to time we have been 
asked for some device or arrange- 
ment which could be applied to the 
radio set or its installation to avoid 
the necessity for treating the ap- 
paratus which causes the interfer- 
ence. This raises the question: Who 
shall suppress the interference; the 
radio people or the makers of the 
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Fig. 7. Radio wave 100 per cent 
ause one “click” or “thump” in a 
radio set. The sound will depend 
very much on the character of the 
audible frequency amplifier and of 
the loudspeaker. 
When direct current is suddenly 
broken, Fig. 4, it produces a short, 
heavily-damped radio frequency 
scillation. Though not shown in the 
illustration, this gives evidence of 
containing many frequencies, which 
the discharge of a condenser into a 
low resistance inductive coil should 
not have. The effects of one single 
break of direct current are measur- 
over the broadcast band, and 
lar | into the higher radio fre- 
quencies, 
The situation 
Many electrical 
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caying oscillations, Fig. 6. Each 
single group of oscillations is due to 
one opening of the contact. As a rule, 
the closing has not as much effect, 
but there are cases in which closing 
causes more effect. The number of 
groups of oscillations corresponds to 
the speed of the interrupter in cycles 
per second. 

Actual waves are not as uniform 
as shown in Fig. 6, for the contact is 
very unconstant. But in general, an 
interrupter produces in the radio re- 
ceiver a more or less steady train of 
clicks which may be called a “pat- 
ter.”’” Some have been unkind enough 
to compare it to machine gunfire. If 
it be related to a modulated continu- 
ous radio wave, the nearest approach 
would be the 100 per cent modulated 


Fig. 8. Interference by way of the current supply to the radio set. 


disturbing apparatus (telephones, 
refrigerators, etc.)? A short study 
of the conditions will show why the 
latter are caring for their apparatus. 

Commercial radio interference 
consists of radio frequencies that are 
in the band of frequencies which the 
receiver must use. Anything done 
to the set to prevent it from respond- 
ing to those interference waves will 
render it useless for receiving the 
desired broadcast programs. 

If the disturbance arrives almost 
wholly by way of the current supply 
to the radio set (Fig. 8), a radio 
suppressor can be interposed with 
very satisfactory results. 

If the radio set is several stories 
up in the air, and the disturbance 
waves are chiefly in the space below 
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(Fig. 9), the ground wire of the set 
may be shielded. 

If the radio receiver is on the 
ground floor and there is a long ver- 
tical connection to the antenna prop- 
er (Fig. 10), and the disturbing 
waves are chiefly in the region of 
the vertical lead-in wire, the latter 
may be shielded, and the disturbance 
greatly reduced. 

If the radio set is well within a 
building, so that the horizontal part 
of the lead-in passes through a lo- 
calized disturbance wave (Fig. 11), 
quiet may often be secured by in- 
stalling two radio frequency trans- 
formers with a twisted pair of wires 
to lead the desired waves to the re- 
ceiver. 

But when the active part of the 
antenna must be located in the 
region of the disturbing waves (Fig. 
12), there is no escape—the interfer- 
ence must be suppressed at the 
source. Unfortunately, most of the 
cases are like this. 

Since the interference must be 
suppressed at the source, it is the 
maker of the apparatus who must do 
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Fig. 9. Interference by way of the ground 
wire may be suppressed by shielding 
ground wire. 


it. In applying radio suppression to 
any electrical device, care must be 
taken not to interfere with the 
normal operation and to abide by the 
factors of safety which have been 
found necessary in the art. For this 
purpose no one can do as good a job 
as the maker of the apparatus. 

In the early days of our work we 
viewed the suppression of interfer- 
ence from the standpoint of reduc- 
tion. There were numerous cases in 
which we reduced the interference 
so that the customer was satisfied at 
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the time. The comparison which we 
gave, without the suppressors and 


with them, was impressive. The 
user of. the apparatus freely ac- 
knowledged that the noise was very 
much less; sometimes it could 
scarcely be heard, perhaps not 
heard at all in the midst of a rea- 
sonably good program. 

He expressed himself as satisfied. 
But later the same customer renewed 
his complaint of the same interfer- 
ence. Investigation revealed that 
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Fig. 10. Disturbance through vertical lead- 
in wire may be greatly reduced by shield- 
ing the wire. 


the noise was no louder than it was 
after the suppressors had been ap- 
plied; there had been no _ increase. 
The customer, however, had become 
accustomed to the improved condi- 
tion. He heard the remaining noise; 
became increasingly annoyed by it, 
and renewed the complaint. 

These facts forced us to abandon 
the idea of rating the improvement 
in decibels of reduction, but to value 
our achievement by the residual in- 
terference—the amount remaining 
after suppressors had been applied. 

No matter how bad was the noise 
before, it is the remaining noise 
which finally counts. The time is 
coming when this residual must be 
fixed by agreement, and fixed at a 
practical value which will give radio 
users good reception without unduly 
penalizing the telephone industry, 
including telephone users. 

The form of statement of this 
standard residual might well express 
that the radio frequency electromo- 
tive force between any telephone 
wire and ground shall not exceed a 
stated value, such emf. being due 
only to the telephone apparatus. This 
may be made to apply to the highest 
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Fig. 11. Means for quieting radio interference 


due to horizontal lead-in wir 


telephone-generated radio-fr¢ 


lency 
emf. in the broadcast band. The in- 
put impedance of the radio noise 


meter or radio frequency voltmeter 
must be high enough not to 
the emf. which it is 
measure. 

Another form of statement might 
specify that no telephone wire may 
deliver through a standard coupling 
condenser more than a certain emf. 
to a non-inductive load, also speci- 
fied. It is the latter form which we 
have used in our investigations to 
date. 


‘educe 
intended to 


Means of Suppression 
of Radio Interference 


Consider first a very simple case, 


Fig. 13. Let there be at the left a 
source of radio frequency current 
and at the right a radio-receiving 


device of any kind. If a wire from 
the source meets a wire from the re- 
ceiver in two flat surfaces, A and C, 
there will be a capacitative link be- 
tween them, and the radio current 
will pass very easily to the receiver. 
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Fig. 12. Interference through the necessary 
antenna must be suppressed at the source. 
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Now interpose between plates A 
and C another plate, B, which is per- 
haps a bit larger than either A or C, 
and connect B to earth. Under sim- 
ple conditions, plate B acts as a 
short-circuit, providing such a low 
impedance path to earth that none 
of the radio frequency current gets 
to the receiver. This is a simple il- 
justration of a shield. It is more 
effective if plate B be extended so as 











partly to surround plate A. 
Suppose that we consider further 
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Fig. 13. Simple illustration of a shield. 


the case of a self-interrupting buz- 
zer, Fig. 14. Let it be completely 
surrounded by a metal shield, includ- 
ing the battery. Even though there 
is a hole in the shield, no disturb- 
ance will get out. In fact, the shield 
may be made of copper wire cloth 
having a mesh as large as 6 to 10 
mm. without failing to shield com- 
pletely. 

But let us connect a line wire 
(broken line in Fig. 14) to the in- 
terrupter and lead it out through the 
hole—immediately radiation begins, 
and often very strongly. Wires we 
must have. We cannot keep tele- 
phone devices in metal boxes with- 
out wires. 

To permit wires to carry telephone 
current all over town and yet pre- 
vent the radio frequency from escap- 
ing, various combinations of radio- 
frequency choke coils and condensers 
are used. 

To refresh our minds on their 
properties, we remind ourselves that 
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Fig. 14. Shield and line wire condition which 
produces interference. 


the reactance of an inductive coil in- 
creases with frequency, while that of 
a condenser decreases. Moreover, 
these two reactances are opposite in 
sign, so that if put in series with 
each other there is partial or entire 
cancellation. There is complete neu- 
tralization at only one frequency. 
Above that the coil tends to predomi- 
nate, below the condenser predomi- 
nates. (To be concluded) 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il] 


HE WORLD will move ten 
T times as fast between now and 

1950 as it did between 1910 
and now. Are you ready! 

There is no denying we are living 
in a streamlined age—an era of 
where time is measured in 
minutes and seconds. Locomotives, 
automobiles, airplanes and machin- 
ery of all kinds are geared to operate 
at great speed. 

The telephone industry is not im- 
mune to the trend of the times. 
Therefore, new operating practices 
for handling local and long distance 
calls must be devised and established 
practices must be revised, from time 
to time, in order that telephone serv- 
ice will keep pace with this stream- 
lined era. 


speed 


Telephone companies must be con- 
stantly alert in anticipating their 
future requirements, both equipment 
and force, in order to be prepared 
to render adequate and satisfactory 
telephone service. 

The art of handling telephone calls 
has become an intricate business re- 
quiring trained, competent people. 
Speedy, accurate and efficient service 
can only be rendered if all of the 
rules of the game are followed. 

“That is just a little thing, 
chief operator may remark. 
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MODERN operating 
methods must be adopt- 
ed to keep pace with 
progress. Series No. 338 


see that it will make any difference 
in the service.” A little thing, per- 
haps, but a combination of little 
things, all performed according to 
instruction, results in telephone serv- 
ice that is pleasing and satisfactory 
to telephone customers. Service that 
will keep them in a happy frame of 
mind, so that using the telephone is 
a pleasure and not an annoyance. 
Every chief operator working in a 
central office today must be keenly 
alert, both in making her selection 
for additions or replacements on her 
operating force, and in her training 
methods. She must seek the best 
material her locality has to offer and 
employ modern training methods if 
she desires to be ready to render 
telephone service in a world that will 
be moving 10 times as fast in the 
next 20 years as it did in the past 
25 years. She must also apply all 
the modern operating methods for 
rendering telephone service available 
at the present time as well as those 
which will be devised in the future. 


Then, and only then will she be able 
to say “Yes” in answer to the query 
“Are you ready?” 

Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. On a collect call to a pay station, 

the night rate is in effect at the 
called station and the day rate is 
in effect at the originating point. 
Which rate would apply? 

2. On a collect station-to-station call, 
the called station says there is 
no one there to accept the charge 
now but that there will be in 
about half an hour. The calling 
party asks to have the call tried 
again at that time. Should the 
same ticket be used? 

3. On a paid station-to-station grain 
call, the called station answers 
and the calling party finds there 
is no one there who can take the 
market and he asks to have the 
call tried later. Should it be made 
person-to-person and the same 
ticket used, or should a new ticket 
be written? 

4. Is there a limit for a non-sub- 
scriber to hold a business line? 
If a toll call has to be repeated 
by an operator, upon what do you 
base the number of minutes to be 
charged on the call? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 29. 


or 
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Capital 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE CONGRESSIONAL committee plans to do 


in its 


study of monopolies in the United States. .. . Committee recog- 
nizes that all monopolies are not necessarily bad. . . . Once 
competition is destroyed by monopolistic practices in a given 
field it is very difficult, if not impossible, to restore it.... Tele- 
phone industry furnishes possibly only model of restrained 
conflict between monopoly and competition by a compact 
(Kingsbury commitment) which delimits operating borders 


AVE YOU ever studied a topo- 
TH] graphical map of the United 

States—one of those dried 
mud-pie pictures which give a three- 
dimensional illusion of mountains 
and valleys and watersheds? 

It is interesting to see how the 
water drainage system of this great 
continent of ours (and all other con- 
tinents, for that matter) rises in the 
headlands and ridges in the form of 
tiny creeks and branches—and flows 
through a series of twisting, turning, 
and ever-growing tributaries until it 
enters the arteries of our major 
rivers, finally joining the ocean at 
some bay, gulf, or other point of sea- 
level discharge. 

And we all recall, of course, from 
our school books that the mystic 
physical cycle of life-giving water 
supply is completed when the ocean 
water rises again under the spell of 
the sunshine, to form rain and snow- 
bearing clouds which drift back over 
the highlands to renew the sources 
from whence they sprang. 


ELL, the joint committee 

which the last Congress cre- 
ated to study monopolies in the 
United States has the job of recon- 
structing just such a visual three- 
dimensional map of the commerce of 
the United States. This job has never 
been done very well before, and it is 
quite likely that the committee won’t 
make a perfect success. It may fail 
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completely; but that is the task it has 
set for itself. 

The foregoing analogy between 
the drainage system of geographical 
America and the ebb and flow of its 
commercial life is pretty neat when 
you consider it closely. The principal 
differences are that our watershed 
systems are physical and relatively 
constant, while our streams of com- 
merce are intangible and ever-shift- 
ing like the erratic rivers of the 
Chinese plains. 

To make this last thought a little 
clearer, you will see on your topo- 
graphical relief map that the United 
States is divided into a few major 
watersheds, separated by mountain 
ranges. There is the Great Divide of 
western cowboy fame—a high back- 
bone of the Rockies which parts the 
waters that flow into the Pacific from 
those which fall on the eastern slopes 
and join the central or Mississippi 
valley and flow down to the Gulf. 

Then in the eastern half there is a 
series of smaller basins which drain 
into the Great Lakes, the Chesapeake 
Bay, and along the Atlantic seaboard 
generally. These divisions are as per- 
manent as things can be permanent 
in this world of change. 

The Great Continental Divide is 
just about where it was a hundred, 
a thousand, or a hundred thousand 
years ago. And there is an actual 
point in north-central Pennsylvania 
where a cup of water poured over the 


peak would split into three parts— 
one going north to the St. Lawrence, 
another east to the Chesapeake Bay 
and a third going down to the Gulf 
via the Allegheny and Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

These physical divisions are rela- 
tively stable. Not so the economic 
watersheds which correspond to our 
great industries. We have, for exam- 
ple, a certain part of our commercial 
life draining through our great steel 
industry. Agriculture and all of its 
incidents (such as implement manu- 
facture, canning, and so forth) might 
justly be compared to the great Mis- 
Sissippi basin of our economic map 
of the United States because so many 
people depend on it for a living. 

And, of course, you can easily im- 
agine the railroads and utilities as 
forming another major watershed of 
our stream of interstate commerce. 
Then there are chemicals and mining 
and the other great divisions of busi- 
ness with their multiple subdivisions, 
draining like so many twisting trib- 
utaries into the central flow. 


UST as one section of our country 

can flourish under multiple rains 
while streams in another section may 
languish under a drouth, so also in 
our economic life one industry can 
prosper whilst another withers. More 
than that, our industries have a tend- 
ency to shift and overrun established 
economic basins and watersheds. 
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When that happens ecenomic sup- 
plies are drained away from former 
tributaries and deposited into the 
new and larger invading arteries of 
commerce. Such is the trend of mo- 
nopoly which seeks always to expand 
and t) overrun independent financial 
drainage systems. 

Now the job of the joint investi- 
gatiny committee (which has been 
dubbed here in Washington by the 
unfortunate misnomer, “anti-monopo- 
ly investigation”) is to chart these 
various economic watersheds so as 
to determine which industrial basins 
should be confined, which encouraged 
to spread, and which left alone. 

In other words, the committee rec- 
ognizes that all monopolies are not 
necessarily bad monopolies. But we 


know that some are; and that they 
have a tendency to distort the distri- 
bution of our economic drainages so 
as to leave whole areas of human 


employment and capital investment 
high, dry, and stranded. 


| AST WEEK your correspondent 
. heard an interesting discussion 
of this program for the anti-monopo- 
ly committee by one of its members, 
Thurman Arnold, assistant attorney 
general in charge of anti-trust litiga- 
tion. The remarks of Mr. Arnold, 
who spoke at an informal luncheon 
or Washington newspaper reporters, 
editors, and publishers, were ‘“‘off the 
as the journalists say; but 
in view of his statements in the past, 
it would be no violation of confidence 
to- say that Mr. Arnold does not re- 
gard all big business as bad per se. 

Now this is important to keep in 
mind because Mr. Arnold is one of 
those members appointed to the anti- 
monopoly committee by the Admin- 
istration, and so he probably reflects, 
in a general way at least, the New 
Deal attitude. 

Bringing this question home to our 
own telephone industry, there is the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
It is the biggest corporation in the 
world from the standpoint of the 
number of stockholders and the value 
of assets it controls. Is A. T. & T. 
too big to be useful? Shall its eco- 
nomic stream be broken up by gov- 
ernment action and diverted into 
smaller channels? Mr. Arnold didn’t 
say anything about this, but the Bell 
is unquestionably a 
point. 

To summarize the New Deal view 
on monopoly, it may be safely stated 
in general terms that it is recognized 
that some so-called monopolies are 
necessary in public interest. But 
Where this is true, strict government 
regulation will be necessary. In other 
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good case in- 


industrial situations, competition 
will be regarded as more desirable. 
In these cases, the government will 
move to insure the preservation of 
competitive streams of commerce by 
throwing up the barriers which can 
be created by Sherman anti-trust 
suits. 

In still a third class, most trouble- 
some of all, the federal government 
doesn’t know whether continued com- 
petition is good or bad. And that is 
the main job of the joint committee. 
It is so important that it may pos- 
sibly be necessary for a permanent 
policy-making body to take over the 
responsibility on a full-time basis. 


HAT complicates this problem 

of deciding what is best for 
the economic life streams of the coun- 
try as a whole, is the fact, stressed 
by Mr. Arnold, that once com- 
petition has been destroyed by mo- 
nopolistic practices in a given busi- 
ness field, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to restore it. 

The situation is just like a winding 
river, which formerly irrigated a 
large stretch of territory in its 
course, being turned into a new bed 
—a short cut to the mother stream. 
Because of the physical fact that 
water seeks the most direct route to 
the lowest level, any engineer can 
tell you that it’s a pretty hard job to 
turn the river back into its old 
meandering bed under such circum- 
stances. It is more likely that the 
life along the old course will just 
have to wither up and die. 

3ut when we are dealing with hu- 
man lives—not mere water supply— 
when we approach the economic prin- 
ciples of monopoly and competition, 
our government cannot stand aside 
and let business life dry up and die 
out simply because business had 
found a financial short-cut. At least 
the present federal government con- 
ceives that it is its duty to see if 
something cannot be done under such 
circumstances to alleviate the transi- 
tional stage if not prevent the change 
altogether. 

And there is the matter of pre- 


serving the purchasing power of 
the masses, which may roughly 
be compared with the rain-catch- 
ing stage of our physical cycle 


of water supply. We know that 
unless industry takes care of people 
through jobs and wages, people 
won’t be able to take care of indus- 
try through mass buying. And just 
as withering vegetation of a stranded 
drainage basin can no longer catch 
and hold the rains which feed the 
rivers, so economically - strangled 
groups of people, which formerly 


lived on independent enterprise, are 
no longer able to contribute through 
their purchases to the central streams 
of commerce. 


HE JOINT committee will prob- 

ably find in the American tele- 
phone business a good example of an 
industry which now occupies a well- 
defined watershed. This constancy 
and sharp definition was accom- 
plished only after much conflict in 
the old days between the Bell and the 
Independents. 

There doubtless are many tele- 
phone men today who seriously be- 
lieve that the general situation would 
be better if Bell had not captured so 
many strongholds. But whatever the 
merits of such argument in theory, 
it is pretty much like discussing the 
past possibilities of dried-up river 
beds. Nothing can be done about it 
at this late date. 

The telephone industry can, how- 
ever, take much consolation from the 
fact that it is at last peacefully and 
profitably confined within established 
limits. This was largely accomplished 
by the old Kingsbury commitment, 
which, as we all know, happened un- 
der definite threat of Sherman anti- 
trust prosecution by the Department 
of Justice. 

So the anti-monopoly committee 
will probably find in the telephone 
industry a model—possibly the only 
model—of restrained conflict between 
monopoly and competition in a given 
industry by a compact which delimits 
operating borders. 

Now, what the committee may 
finally decide to do is to use this 
model for other industries where this 
problem has not been solved—where 
the battle is still raging as violently 
as it did in the old days between Bell 
and the Independents. In short, the 
prescription for some industries may 
be a Kingsbury commitment, or 
something very much like it. 





It must always be kept in mind, 
however, that no one prescription will 
work in all cases. Each industry has 
to be judged on its own merits. Both 
Mr. Arnold and Senator O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the committee, are very 
emphatic about this point. And just 
as an example of how complicated the 
issue of monopoly and competition 
can become, consider this specific 
problem which turned up in Washing- 
ton not long ago. (This information 
came to your correspondent through 
informal sources. Mr. Arnold had 
nothing to do with it.) 

Seems like some lover of classical 
music wrote to the Justice Depart- 
ment complaining about the high 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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“I Wonder Why” of a 


Telephone Engineer 
By Ray Bain 
“I Wonder Why” we in the telephone 
business have heard so little of the 
portable gasoline hammer? 
We all know of the numerous ad- 


vantages to be gained by the use of 
air-hammers; but unfortunately they 
are large, cumbersome and expensive 
and rarely available for use in the small 
telephone exchange. The portable gas- 
oline hammer will do almost anything 
the air hammer will in the average 
telephone exchange and at a consid- 
erably lower cost. 

The portable gasoline hammer is an 
air-cooled, two-cycle, single cylinder, 
hard-hitting gasoline-driven hammer, 
1uggedly-constructed, which hits ap- 
proximately 1,500 blows per minute. 
The larger model will accommodate any 
standard 1% inch hexagonal shank 
tool. This size weighs about 89 pounds. 

The construction of this hammer is 
quite simple. It has no crankshaft, 
connecting rods, flywheel or bearings. 
It operates on low test gasoline. Lubri- 
cation is provided by mixing oil with 
the gasoline. The normal consumption 
is about one quart of this mixture per 
operating hour. The machine is started 
by turning on the ignition switch and 
pushing down on the starting plunger 
at the top of the cylinder. The free 
floating steel piston acts as the ham- 
mer. 

In the up travel of the piston, a vac- 
uum is created which causes a suction 
in the manifold. This lifts the mixture 
valve in the body of the carburetor and 
allows a charge of gasoline and air to 
enter the lower compression chamber. 

In the down travel, the compressed 
gas in the compression chamber enters 
the combustion chamber through gas 
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The ex- 
plosion drives the piston downward and 
the system continues with the operation 
of the hammer. Electric energy is sup- 
plied from a nine-volt dry-cell battery 
and coil. 


passage holes in the piston. 


The piston on its up travel compresses 
the gas in the combustion chamber 


Among uses for the 
gasoline hammer in 
the telephone plant is 


as an asphalt cutter. 


and the piston cam operates the circuit 
breaker, to complete the ignition cir- 
cuit which produces the spark in the 
spark plug for the explosion. 

This tool can, in the writer’s opinion, 
be used to advantage in any telephone 
exchange as an asphalt cutter, and with 
diamond and star drills in the drilling 


f be 
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and cutting of stone and concrete. Frost 
wedges, spades, chisels and digging 
tools may be used as a labor-saver jn 
the excavating of very hard or frozen 
ground. 

A sheathing driver can be used to 
drive cribbing in a manhole or deep- 
caving trench. A tamper, when used 
with the gasoline hammer, wil! soon 
prove a real labor-saver when backfill- 
ing a conduit trench. The hammer may 
also be used in driving extra long 
ground rods. 

We firmly believe that this too! will 
pay for itself in a short period of time 
in any telephone exchange. An investi- 
gation of its merits will most surely 
prove worth while. 


vv 
The Uneventful Life 


of a Trouble-Shooter 
By Doc 

While I worked for the large tele- 
phone company I was frequently called 
out to the connecting rural exchanges, 
on my own time, to clear line trouble 
which they were unable to 
This was back in the 
buggy” 


locate. 
“horse-and- 
days and they generally met 


me at the train with a rig. I always 


Close-up views of the portable gasoline hammer, which is suitable for use in the plant work of 


telephone exchanges. 


It is air-cooled, hard-hitting, ruggedly constructed and easily handled, 


operating on low test gasoline. 
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This croup of teleohone workers comorises the construction and maintenance forces of the Pacific Teleohone & Telegraph Co. at Bakersfield, 


. 





Calif. The group includes four construction and two maintenance cable splicing crews, one maintenance and three line construction crews. 


The Bakersfield district of the Pacific Bell is situated in the southern 





carried a canvas tool-bag which con- 
tained such tools as I thought would 
be needed on the trip. 


I remember one chap who always 


drove a span of small mules that 
looked like overgrown jack rabbits; 
but how they could cover ground! 


When a line ran through exceptionally 


rough country, we sometimes rode 
horseback. 

Later the old reliable Model T pro- 
vided us with faster and rougher trans- 
portation. It was a crime the terrible 
roads over which some of these cars 
days of 


were driven in the early 


motor transportation. 

I always made it a point to cover 
the entire line, clearing as many of 
When 
it was not convenient to correct the 
trouble on the spot, I instructed the 
trouble-shooter as to how it should be 


the bad conditions as possible. 


cleared later. In some instances, the 
trouble was attended to after I had left 
but in most cases it was quickly for- 
gotten. 

I remember one time I had covered 
a line carefully from the central office 
most distant station, clearing 
all the bad conditions, and still could 
not ring the switchboard. As a last 
resort my helper and I drove all the 
way back to the office, thinking there 
must be some trouble in the switch- 
board. In this we right for 


to its 


were 
connected a low-resist- 
direct-current doorbell on the 
line to replace the 2,500-ohm bell used 
to signal the operator. 

Even in those days the instruments 

little trouble. Magneto 
have always. been 
from a service standpoint, although it 
is believed that a new design with 
improved appearance is long past due. 
The dry cell battery was generally 
g00d; to change it required very little 
Skil! on the part of the trouble-shooter, 
so he changed it frequently. 

The principal trouble I found was 
due to poor ground connections, low in- 
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sulation resistance and high-resistance 
splices in the line wire. Sleeve con- 
nectors were never used, and splices 
made in the iron wire with only one 
pair of pliers could not be expected to 
be very good. Trees were 
trimmed to clear the line and 
caused trouble aplenty in wet weather. 

Neglect in soldering connections was 
perhaps the greatest detriment to good 
Then they had no solderless 
connectors; if they had, they surely 
could have put them to good use. 
Strange as it may seem even after all 


seldom 
they 


service. 


these years, the same conditions cause 
practically all the trouble on rural lines 
today. 

I always enjoyed these little trips 
on rural line trouble, especially to a 
German settlement where we were al- 
ways called in some farmhouse in mid- 
forenoon and mid-afternoon for coffee 
and cake. We also stopped at some 
farmhouse for lunch, that was really 
a banquet. Living as I did in those 
days in a boarding house, good farm 
meals were certainly appreciated. 

The lines generally had 25 or more 
stations and at best the service was 
not good when compared to present- 
day standards. These people really 
their service, though, and 
missed it keenly when the line failed. 
It was always a real pleasure when I 
could be of assistance to them in im- 
proving or restoring service. 

vy 
Cable Repairs Made by 


Arc-Welding Method 


arc-welding 


valued 


The lead-burning or 
method of making cable repairs (de- 
scribed by Ray Blain in TELEPHONY of 
April 23) was used recently to repair 
a 1,200-pair cable at Fort Smith, Ark. In- 
spection men, upon making their routine 
morning tests, found eight wet pairs in 
a maximum-sized underground cable of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Bridge measurements proved the 
trouble to be only two blocks from the 


part of the San Joaquin Valley and includes most of the towns in 








central office in a 600-foot section of 
six-duct conduit, according to the story 
related in the Southwestern Telephone 
News. When the trouble was definitely 
located, gas was applied to the cable, 
to prevent additional pairs from becom- 
ing involved. 

When the defective cable was un- 
covered, it was found that electrolysis 
had eaten several places in the 
sheath, one of which was _ through. 
After the removal of fourteen inches 
of defective sheath, permanent repairs 
were made by are welding a 2%-inch 
sleeve in place of the removed sheath. 

This method of repairs made it pos- 
sible to fit the split tile used in re- 
pairing the conduit run snugly over the 
repaired cable. It will also permit 
the removal of this section of cable at 
any time it may become necessary to 
do so. 

The testing on this repair job was 
done by R. T. Williams and O. D. Glass- 
burn, toll testboardmen; the cable work 
by Splicer J. L. Williams and Helper 
Ralph Wright, with the exception of 
the arc welding repair which was done 
by Smead Grubbs, of the Fort Smith 
maintenance organization. 

vyv 
Inductive Interference Not 
All Due to Power Lines 

Rural electrification has brought in- 
ductive interference on rural telephone 
lines into great prominence. But power 
line induction is not the only source of 
interference on rural telephone lines as 
the exchange manager of the American 
Telephone Co. at Dighton, Kans., has 
discovered. 

Complaints concerning inductive in- 
terference were received from subscrib- 
ers on rural lines. Investigation showed 
that it was caused by induction from 
ranch fence wire that is electrically 
charged to shock cattle if they at- 
tempt to go through it. Thus another 
aid to the farmer brings trouble to the 
telephone line. 
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“Installing this Strowger Automatic 
switchboard has proved to be the smartest 
move we ever made. During the few years 
it has been in service, we have had the most 
unpredictable changes in our traffic load, 
yet we have been able to adjust the 
capacity of the equipment with a minimum 
of effort and expense. Our subscribers like 
the service, we no longer have to contend 
with a heavy fixed operating expense, and 
we can easily and quickly expand at small 
cost as our business continues to grow. In 


short, this board has been a financial ‘life 


saver.’ 


This experience is typical in the recent 
history of many companies which have 
found financial stability through Strowger 
With future traffic 
the flexibility and 


Automatic operation. 
trends unpredictable, 
ready adaptability of this equipment be- 
comes doubly important. Its elimination of 
a heavy, fixed drain for operator expense is 
also of inestimable financial aid to the 
operating company. For greatest flexibility 
and long term economy, this time-proved 
equipment has no equal. May we figure with 


you on your requirements ? 


UTOMATIC & ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 











Michigan Telephone Men 
Urge a United Front 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


ALERT TO MAJOR PROBLEMS of the industry, tele- 
phone men of Wolverine state—assembled for third 
annual convention of Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Association—point to need for a united front in 
educating regulatory bodies as well as subscribers to 
cooperate in working toward ideal telephone service, 
proper wages and a fair return for capital invested 


NCREASING attendance at the 

annual meetings of the Michi- 

gan Independent Telephone As- 
sociation indicates the substantial 
progress which is being made by this 
young association. The attendance at 
the association’s third annual con- 
vention—held July 27 and 28 at 
Hotel Olds, Lansing—was at least 
one-third greater than that at the 
convention a year ago and 50 per 
cent greater than the attendance at 
the first annual meeting in 1936. 

With this progress toward a 
strong and influential organization, 
the officers and directors are looking 
forward to the employment of a full- 
time secretary. This was discussed 
by President O. M. Vaughan, of 
South Haven, in his annual address, 
by one of the directors and by one of 
the program speakers before the con- 
vention. 

While no action was taken by the 
convention, the plan apparently 
meets with favor. For its accomplish- 
ment, however, financial support of 
the smaller companies is_ essential 
and it is believed that a sufficient 
amount will be secured as to insure 
the employment of a full-time secre- 
tary. 

The first day of the convention 
was given over to the reports of the 
officers and to discussions of the as- 
sociation’s business. The annual ban- 
quet that evening brought out a good 
crowd which provided its own enter- 
tainment under the direction of a 
versatile master of ceremonies. 

The second day of the convention 
was devoted to addresses on subjects 
of particular interest to the small 
companies. The discussions included 
roadside development along state 
highways, engineering problems con- 
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nected with rural lines and small 
offices, taxes, and rural electrifica- 
tion. 


All Officers and 
Directors Re-elected 


All directors and officers were re- 
elected at the concluding session on 
Thursday afternoon, July 28, as fol- 
lows: President, O. M. Vaughan, 
South Haven; vice-president, W. J. 
Melchers, Sr., Owosso; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Jane McNally, Lan- 
sing. 

Directors: District No. 1, H. R. 
Christianson, Muskegon, and R. C. 
Smith, Homer; District No. 2, Chas. 
W. Cheeney, Chesaning, H. S. Brad- 
street, -Rollin, and W. R. Stafford, 
Port Hope. District No. 3, B. R. 
Sage, Central Lake, and Ernest 
Sprague, Lake City. District No. 4, 
P. E. Taylor, Pickford. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
was one protesting the proposed FCC 
uniform system of accounts for Class 
C companies as imposing an unneces- 
sary, complicated, burdensome and 
expensive system of accounts on 
small companies and it was stated 
that the results obtained will be far 
from commensurate with the bur- 
dens imposed. 

Another resolution concerned 
rural electrification. It approved the 
proposed amendment to the Rural 
Electrification Act introduced in 
Congress at the last session. Passage 
of the amendment was urged upon 
the Michigan Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The last resolution recommended 
to the directors that district meet- 
ings be held in each district of the 
state this fall. 

At the first session of the conven- 


tion on Wednesday afterno July 
27, Clarence C. Carlton, of Lansing, 
secretary of the Motor Whee! Corp, 
extended a welcome to the telephone 
people in a humorous manner under- 
lying which was much food for 
thought. Predicting better times, Mr. 
Carlton stated that the “Sales Mean 
Jobs” drive is paying dividends. He 
gave figures to indicate that business 
is improving and emphasized that 
advertising provides the spearhead 
for any campaign to get business. 

H. R. Christianson, of Muskegon, 
in responding to the welcome, stated 
that telephone companies are always 
interested in moves which benefit the 
communities which they serve. 

In presenting the secretary-treas- 
urer’s report, Mrs. Jane McNally, of 
Lansing, stated that the association 
membership totals 139, of which 60 
are charter members, 63 associate in- 
dividual members, and 16 associated 
manufacturing members. The finan- 
cial report showed a balance on hand 
with practically all membership dues 
paid. 


Educate the Public 
Urges Association President 


In his address as president, Dr. 
Vaughan discussed regulation and 
value of educating the public rela- 
tive to telephone service. He spoke of 
the importance of the association 
having a full-time secretary and the 
increased service which the associa- 
tion could render members. 

“Although we are young in years 
as compared to most state associa- 
tions,” said Dr. Vaughan, “I believe 
we should at this time make an ap- 
praisal of the workings of our ass0- 
ciation and see what we are getting 
out of it, what good it is possible 
to receive from it, and what we can 
do to improve it. 

“The old saying, ‘You get out of 
anything in proportion to what you 
put in,’ is also true in regard to our 
association. If we all worked to see 
how many members we could se 
cure, we might not reach 100 per cent 
of all the Michigan Independent conm- 
panies, but I am sure it would be 
well in the 90s. 

It is my opinion that 
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prove: the necessity and good that 
can be derived from a state associa- 
tion. The biggest improvement we 


could make would be to have an all- 
time secretary. This has been dis- 
cussed at our district meetings and 
by your board of directors. 


We ‘ound practically 100 per cent 
of those contacted are in favor of an 
all-time secretary; but before we can 
have one we must have more mem- 
bers, and we must have a new sched- 


ule of dues in order to take care of 
the cost. It will require at least a 
minimum fee of $10 per year. 


The Public’s Interest 
in Reduced Rates 


“It is my opinion that telephone 
companies are not informing the 
public enough about their business. 
We can not expect the public to ac- 
cept proper rates unless they feel as- 
n their own minds that they 
are fair. Our regulatory bodies are 
not always fair to both the public, 
telephone employe and the investor. 
The large majority of the people are 
willing to pay rates that will justify 
proper wages to telephone employes 
and a fair return to investors in 
telephone property. 


surea 


They expect that regulatory bodies 
will tell them what is fair; but I am 
afraid that our regulatory bodies are 
not always looking at rates in this 
light. Making the headlines in re- 
gard to cutting rates never got any 
political party votes. And the only 
way in my opinion to stop this is by 
proper education of our subscribers 
by giving them the true facts about 
Increased telephone 
costs mean just one thing—increased 


rates 


our isiness. 


The reduction of toll rates means 
increased exchange rates. This is 
not fair to telephone subscribers be- 
cause practically all studies will 
show that 10 per cent of our sub- 
scribers create 90 per cent of our 
toll | Is it fair to make 90 
t of our subscribers help pay 
the other 10 per cent’s toll bill? This 

what will happen if our regula- 
tory bodies insist on cutting toll 


siness. 
per cen 


rates. 

Telephone companies are not in 
any financial condition to have their 
toll income cut without having it re- 
placed. The‘only way to replace the 
lost revenue is by increased exchange 
rates 

The telephone-using public will not 
stand for decreased toll rates when 
they realize that they must pay for 
the reduction through increased ex- 
change rates. Will our exchange sub- 
scribers wake up soon enough to pre- 
vent cuts in toll rates? 
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Public’s Erroneous Concep- 
tion of Telephone Profits 

“Telephone people have always been 
so careful not to tell the public about 
their business that today the public 
has an erroneous conception about 
the profits of operating a telephone 
plant. We are to blame for this and 
must accept the responsibility for 
this condition. The only way we can 
correct this false impression is by 





DR. O. M. VAUGHAN, of South 

Haven, again re-elected president of 

the Michigan association, emphasized 

the urgent need for educating sub- 

scribers in regard to the costs of fur- 
nishing service. 


educating the public to the facts and 
costs of furnishing telephone service. 

The large majority of people do not 
want telephone companies to furnish 
telephone service below cost or with- 
out a fair profit, but they feel that 
we are not telling the truth about 
telephone costs and—I am sorry to 
say—that our regulatory bodies are 
not helping the telephone companies 
to correct this false impression. 

Our telephone companies should be 
praised for their many great savings 
in telephone operating costs; but we 
are at the end of the rope, and have 
been for some time, because we have 
been robbing the investor of his just 
returns and giving it to the tele- 
phone subscriber. 

All added costs to telephone opera- 
tion must be borne by the telephone 
subscribers, and it is my opinion that 
they do not realize this. When they 
do awaken to the facts, we will not 
have all of the increased taxes and 
extra costs placed against telephone 
companies if the public have to pay 
them. Our only way to bring this 
to the attention of our subscribers 
is by educating them in regard to the 
cost of furnishing telephone service. 


Why are so many of our smaller 
companies in such bad financial con- 
dition today? The answer is that 
they have never had adequate rates 
to pay fair wages to their employes, 
to collect a proper depreciation 
(which is now being brought home 
very forcibly as their plants are 
wearing out); and after all costs 
have been taken care of there has 
not been enough left to pay a fair 
return on their investment. The in- 
creasing costs which have been added 
during the past few years have just 
been added weight to a sinking ship. 
The result has been that smaller com- 
panies have been unable to render the 
best telephone service to the public. 

This brings up the question: ‘What 
can our association do about it?’ 

First: United we are in a better 
position to bring the facts to the 
attention of our subscribers. 

Second: We must prove the truth 
about the cost of telephone service. 

Third: Through our association we 
must show our strength; we must de- 
mand proper rates so that we will be 
able to give the people the best kind 
of telephone service. 

Fourth: We must educate our 
farmers to the necessity of telephone 
service. 

Fifth: We must prove to our dif- 
ferent taxing bodies that all added 
taxes must from necessity be passed 
on to the telephone subscriber. 

United we are in a much better 
position to carry on the education of 
both our subscriber and our regula- 
tory bodies. 

The large majority of telephone 
companies want to be honest with 
their government and their sub- 
scribers; and they want (and rightly 
expect) their government and their 
subscribers to be honest with them. 
They expect governmental regulatory 
bodies to protect their investment 
dollar as well as to protect the tele- 
phone subscriber. 

There is only one way we can ob- 
tain proper consideration for both 
the telephone subscriber and the in- 
vestor’s dollar; and that is by educat- 
ing the public in regard to the tele- 
phone business and by the reaction 
of public opinion on our regulatory 
bodies in that they will always con- 
sider in their decisions the following 
factors: the subscriber, those em- 
ployed in the telephone business and 
the investor in telephone property. 
They must refrain from making de- 
cisions only for political purposes. 

Compare the demands on telephone 
companies today with those of 30 
years ago. Today, the telephone 
subscriber expects to be able to talk 
to any place in the world where 
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there is telephone service. Thirty 
years ago if a subscriber could make 
himself heard over a telephone wire 
for 50 miles, he thought it was won- 
derful. You must give credit to 
telephone companies for their won- 
derful improvement in toll service 
and the reductions in its costs. 

But what about exchange service? 
The majority of telephone subscrib- 
ers are receiving far better service 
than they were receiving 30 years 
ago but the majority of them are not 
paying enough for that exchange 
service to allow the telephone com- 
panies to pay fair wages to keep 
their telephone plant in good condi- 
tion and to pay the investors in their 
property a fair return. 

If we are to continue to give good 
service and be able to take advantage 
of new improvements, we must re- 
ceive enough income to guarantee 
fair wages to maintain a good plant 
and give to the investor a fair re- 
turn. Today investors are being 
driven away from the utilities field 
because we can not show our ability 
to maintain a fair plant, to show a 
fair depreciation rate, and a fair re- 
turn on our investment from our 
present exchange rates. 

We must look at the true facts and 
accept our responsibility for the con- 
ditions we find confronting ourselves. 
There is no use crying over spilt 
milk, but telephone people can take 
their lesson and, by a united front, 
we can correct these conditions very 
much faster by having an association 
rather than acting as individuals. 

Educating the public in regard to 
our business is the only weapon we 
have to put the telephone business 
on sound ground so that we will al- 
ways have investors ready with cash 
to invest in telephone property. 

An association composed of a 
large percentage of the Independent 
companies of Michigan with every- 
one cooperating will bring ideal regu- 
lation quicker than would ever be 
possible by individuals alone. There- 
fore, let all of us get behind our as- 
sociation 100 per cent and work for 
ideal telephone service to all, with 
proper wages to telephone workers 
and a fair return on the invested 
capital in telephone properties. 

Our business is going to be made 
safe only when public opinion real- 
izes that we want to give the best of 
service and only ask for fair wages 
for our employes and a fair return 
on our investment. 

We will obtain the proper public 
opinion only from a public educated 
in regard to telephone and 
operations.” 

“Full-Time 
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costs 


Secretary” was the 


subject ably presented by W. H. 
3eck, of Indianapolis, Ind., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Beck effec- 
tively presented a complete analysis 
of the work of a state telephone as- 
sociation’s secretary. 

Answering his own question as to 
whether there is work enough for a 
full-time secretary, Mr. Beck de- 
clared that in normal times a secre- 
tary is kept busy and in abnormal 


W. J. MELCHERS, veteran Independ- 

ent telephone man and vice-president 

and general manager of the Union 

Telephone Co., of Owosso, was re- 

elected vice-president of the Michigan 
association. 


times, such as during legislative ses- 
sions, he has to call upon members 
for assistance. 

The orders as to a _ secretary’s 
work come from the board of direc- 
tors and the executive committee. In 
general, the purpose of a telephone 
association is to protect the tele- 
phone investment. Just what is 
meant was fully discussed by Mr. 
Beck, who cited several cases to illus- 
trate his points. 

The association’s secretary must 
have information of many kinds ac- 
cessible. He must know about vari- 
ous laws and have a great amount of 
data on file. He must have contacts 
with the engineers of the state com- 
mission and with various legislators. 
In rural electrification problems, the 
secretary can be of great assistance. 
He also helps in sales campaigns and 
aids in the economical maintenance 
of plants and the setting of traffic 
standards. 

Stating that “information today 
is like news; it gets stale,”” Mr. Beck 
said that in Indiana the telephone is 
used to give the member companies 
quick information. Chairmen of 


seven district organizations ar 
ephoned by the secretary’s off 
they transmit the informatio 
committee of three who, i: 
telephone it to others until 
company in that district 
formed. 

Bulletins are issued, no 
once a month and contain b: 
formation of general interest 
ferring to programs for distr 
state meetings, Mr. Beck stat 
should cover plant, accounting 
mercial and traffic topics, wit 
cient entertainment to 
cordial fellowship 
sary. 

Various where the associa- 
tion had been of great value to mem- 
ber companies were related by Mr. 
Beck to show that an association’s 
secretary has his eyes open, is will- 
ing to work and to listen to troubles, 
The service which he renders is not 
confined entirely to telephone mat- 
ters, but includes personal affairs as 
well, it was stated in connection with 
an illustrative case. 

Following Mr. Beck’s’ excellent 
presentation of a secretary’s duties 
and their importance to telephone 
companies, there was a discussion of 
association membership and why the 
small Michigan companies are not 
members. It was stated that there is 
more trouble ahead, more _ report 
forms, more accounting and more 
taxes. Certainly, every telephone 
company in Michigan should be a 
member of the association was the 
thought expressed. 

“The Michigan association,” de- 
clared President Vaughan, “‘is oper- 
ating for the benefit of the small 
companies, and in the end the larger 
companies will benefit. We want the 
small companies to take the lead.” 

Committees were appointed by 
President Vaughan as follows: 

Resolutions: Chas. W. Cheeney, 
Chesaning; W. F. Bradstreet, Rol- 
lin; C. E. Smith, Morenci, and Fred 
E. Bohne, Charlotte. 

Auditing: R. C. Smith, Homer; R. 
E. Putnam, Muskegon, and W. R. 
Stafford, Port Hope. 

Nominating: J. A. Bridgeman, 
Owosso; N. H. Wing, Grass Lake, 
and W. J. Helli, Ironwood. 


they 
com- 
suffi- 
provide the 
which is neces- 


cases 


Open Forum Discusses 
Rural Sales 


In the discussions at the opening 


of the Thursday morning session, 
J. A. Bridgeman, of Owosso, gave 4 
concise, well-worded report of the 
conference of the Class A and B 
member companies of the United 
States Independent Telephone Ass0- 
ciation held in Chicago in June. He 
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referred particularly to the discus- 
sions relative to rural electrification 
and toll compensation. 

In a discussion of the rural tele- 
phone market, B. J. O’Connell, of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., De- 
troit, reported on the results, from a 
sales standpoint, of the rural canvass 
made by his company. He brought 
up-to-date the report made on rural 
sales: at last year’s convention by W. 
C. Patterson, of the Michigan Bell. 

Mr. O’Connell stated that the mar- 
ket was first tested by three sales- 
men and because of satisfactory ex- 
perience with these three, the staff 
was increased to ten. It was found 
that the market could be canvassed 
on a twelve-month basis with a dif- 
ferent appeal in the winter than in 
the summer. The sales were some- 
what constant throughout the win- 
ter months. During April, May and 
June, 25,000 interviews resulted in 
2,635 sales—an average of 1.3 per 
cent sales per man day. 

A plan has been initiated by the 
Michigan Bell company of a commer- 
cial manager canvass, Mr. O’Connell 
stated. The manager is given sales 
training and then given help as indi- 
cated by his sales experiences. The 
company’s general sales program is 
directed toward present customers 
taking increased service. 

{in reply to questions, Mr. O’Con- 
nell stated that a mortality study of 
100 rural customers, at the end of a 
six-months’ period, showed 90 per 
cent of the telephones in service. One 
salesman in the Jackson territory 
made eight sales in a seven-day pe- 
riod, and later 18 sales came in from 
that same territory, probably as a 
result of the salesman’s activity. It 
was stated that in a day a salesman 
had ten completed interviews or 
cases but to do so he probably called 
on 15 or 20 parties. 

The farmers are demanding the 
best service, such as handsets and 
streamlined telephones, whenever 
they can afford it. They appreciate 
the special attention given them as 
indicating their importance to the 
company. Not a quick buyer, the far- 
mer has a tendency to resent pres- 
sure. 

W. J. Melchers, Owosso, outlined 
the intrastate toll rate situation in 
response to a request from Dr. 
Vaughan. 

The round-table discussion was 
closed with the answering of ques- 
tions relative to the proposed Class C 
accounting system of the FCC by 
Ranford Dunlap, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Mr. Dunlap stated that the state 
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commission has not yet adopted a 
system of continuing property rec- 
ords. The FCC has sent out a draft 
of a continuing property record, but 
the more it is studied the more de- 
tails, it is found, have to be kept. 
He commented upon the expense of 
establishing and the difficulties of 
keeping up this continuing property 
record. 

In discussing the proposed FCC 
Class C accounting system, Mr. Dun- 
lap stated there is only one company 
in Michigan that comes under it, but 
there is the possibility of the Michi- 
gan Public Utilities Commission 
adopting the system for its Class C 
companies. 

Mr. Dunlap gave figures showing 
the increase in the number of ac- 
counts in the new system over the 
old. He pointed out that it would be 
necessary to make inventories, ap- 
praisals and classification of prop- 
erty accounts, while adoption of the 
proposed system would not add any- 
thing to service improvement but 
would add to company expenses. 

In closing Mr. Dunlap stated it is 
very possible that the system may be 
passed onto the Class D companies, 
those having annual incomes under 
$25,000. 


The Telephone Situation 
From a National Viewpoint 


“The National Situation” was dis- 
cussed by Louis Pitcher, of Chicago, 
executive vice-president of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Pitcher 
briefly referred to the effect that in- 
flation, if it comes, will have upon 
the telephone business. The rates of 
all telephone companies would be up- 
set and they could not be changed, 
through the lengthy process of peti- 
tioning the regulatory bodies, quickly 
enough to keep up with inflation. 

He referred to the cost of install- 
ing and keeping up the FCC pro- 
posed accounting system for Class C 
companies and stated that in about 
ten years it would be necessary to 
start the accounting all over again. 
On that basis, the overall cost would 
be about one dollar per station per 
year. 

Taking up the wage and hour bill, 
Mr. Pitcher declared that there is 
nothing in the bill to the effect that 
it does not apply to small telephone 
companies. His opinion is that it 
does apply at the present time 
and he declared that the companies 
should proceed on the theory that 
they are under the law. “Until the 
United States Supreme Court decides 
one way or another as to the defini- 
tion of ‘interstate commerce,’ your 


guess is as good as the attorneys’” 
he stated. 

Figures were quoted by the <peak- 
er to show that the added expense of 
conforming to the wage anc hour 
bill will be much greater than any 
profits the telephone compan, may 
make. In fact, operating resu!*s will 
show large losses if the act is ep. 
forced on the telephone indusi ry, 

The administrator of the wave and 
hour act will commence work August 
15 and boards representing various 
industries will be appointed by him. 
It is hoped that the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association wil] 
be represented on the board having 
to do with the telephone industry, if 
one is appointed. 

R. E. Palmer, of Lansing, chief 
forester of the Michigan Highway 
Department, discussing “Public Util- 
ity Pole Lines and Roadside Develop- 
ment on Michigan State Highways,” 
outlined the purposes of the Michi- 
gan highway development plan. He 
referred to erosion control by use of 
vines and plants, the spraying of 
trees, and the value of trees along 
the highways. Roads through wooded 
areas have materially lower mainte- 
nance cost than any other sections 
due to snow not drifting. Thus, in 
the wooded areas 400-foot rights-of- 
way have been obtained. 

Roadside parks, he stated, have a 
certain value in cutting down acci- 
dents for many motorists stop and 
rest in them. The 2,500 picnic tables 
now along the highways are just as 
insufficient as when there were only 
100 tables. 

Taking up the subject of poles, 
Mr. Palmer stated it is the depart- 
ment’s general policy to locate pole 
lines at the back side of the rights- 
of-way. This reduces the cost of 
mowing grass around the poles and 
guy wires, which is a considerable 
item. He also stated that tree trim- 
ming is avoided by the use of short 
poles to go under the trees, or longer 
poles to go over them, as reauired by 
conditions. 

Closely followed was the address 
by R. Foulkrod, Detroit, plant exten- 
sion engineer, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., on the subject, “Rural 
Line and Small Office Engineering 
Problems.” Mr. Foulkrod presented 
data as to the number of small offices 
and rural customers in the state. 
There are about 530 central offices 
serving under 1,000 stations each 
which are, in general, located mostly 
in the rural areas. 

Of the 105,500 magneto stations in 
the state, 59,000 are rural. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the magneto sta- 
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tions are served by the Independent 
companies and the other half by the 
Michixan Bell. Of the total Michigan 
2o]] stations, approximately 8 per 
cent e magneto. 

Studies of small office operation 
and rural line construction, made as 
a result of new developments both 
within and outside the telephone 
field, have resulted in the adoption 
by the Michigan Bell company of a 
tenta ve program for improving 
this service. 

In considering the problem of en- 
gineering rural lines from the out- 
side plant standpoint only, Mr. 
Foulkrod stated that the company is 
following the practice of building 
and rehabilitating rural plant for a 
maximum of eight stations per line 
with certain exceptions. The rural 
lines are designed to a standard of 
transmission only slightly under that 
employed for urban subscribers in 
the same exchange. 

The speaker commented on long- 
span construction with high tensile 
strength steel wire and also buried 
rural lines, both new types of con- 
struction which are being tried. 

Taking up central office problems, 
he pointed to the trend toward com- 
mon battery operation of rural lines 
with manual or dial service. The 
problem of the company 
lines, the speaker stated, is one 
which must be solved in many small 
exchanges before completely satis- 
factory service can be given. 

In conclusion Mr. Foulkrod told of 
the tentative program of the Michi- 
gan Bell company in rural territory. 
In general, rural stations will be 
converted to common battery manual 
or dial operation coincident with the 
installation of equipment replacing 
existing magneto central office equip- 
ment. Magneto stations now served 
from common battery manual offices 
will be converted to common battery 
operation in connection with the re- 
habilitation of existing rural outside 
plant. 


service 


The speaker closed his most inter- 
esting paper with a discussion of 
costs of the improved rural service. 
His address will be published in full 
in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

“Public Relations and Taxation” 
was the first topic discussed at the 
closing session of the convention on 
July 28. The speaker was Chester 
M. Martin, of Detroit, former state 
tax commissioner. Mr. Martin stated 
that valuations for rate making and 
for tax assessment are different and 
rightly so. He referred to the Utah 
Supreme Court decision (see page 
32) and also quoted from the pro- 
ceedings of the National Tax Asso- 
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ciation, both of which substantiated 
his statement. 

Public relations and taxation, he 
stated, are now so closely related 
that one cannot function without the 
other, and because of this the matter 
of taxes is important. Mr. Martin de- 
clared that the public must be in- 
formed in regard to taxes—who pays 
them and where the money goes— 
for many think they do not pay the 
tax. 

The government has the support 
of the majority of the public and 
business has failed to win support. 
Stating that “pressure groups” use 
efforts to increase taxes, Mr. Martin 
discussed these various groups. He 
cited the collection of sales taxes 
and pointed out that 80 per cent of 
the people pay the bulk of them. 
Taxes must be brought out into the 
open for, in the opinion of the 
speaker, they form the major prob- 
lem of the day. 

In closing Mr. Martin stated that 
utilities have advanced more than 
any other industry in selling im- 
provements but they have not sold 
themselves to the public. 

Attention was directed to the In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States by H. B. 
MacMeal, of Chicago, who urged 
that Michigan Independents join this 
organization which is carrying on 
the traditions of Independent teleph- 
ony. 


The Commission’s 
Viewpoint Is Presented 

“The Commission’s Viewpoint” 
was presented by Charles S. Porritt, 
member, Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission, who stated that a con- 
siderable share of the work of the 
commission is in connection with the 
small Independent companies. 

“Our commission is conducted 
with the realization that the big fel- 
low is well able to take care of him- 
self,” he said. “He is financially able 
to employ competent counsel and en- 
gineers and accountants to guide his 
course, but the little fellow isn’t 
always in a position to do this. Con- 
sequently, we feel that it is our duty 
to offer our advice and our facilities 
to the smaller companies when they 
require it; and we want every one 
of you to feel free to drop in on us 
at any time to discuss your problems 
with us.” 

The services of the engineering 
staff, headed by Verne H. Hufford, 
were cordially offered to the tele- 
phone men with the assurance that 
it would lend every assistance pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Porritt referred to the re- 
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quirements for company filings of 
rules, rates and regulations and com- 
mended the splendid spirit of coop- 
eration displayed by the telephone 
companies in complying with the 
commission orders issued in 1937. 

The speaker discussed the instal- 
lation of buried rural lines in cer- 
tain sections by the Michigan Bell, 
the real test for which is expected to 
come this winter and in the early 
spring when frost causes the ground 
to expand and contract. 

He briefly referred to the installa- 
tion of automatic equipment in tele- 
phone exchanges and to the increas- 
ing number of applications before 
the commission from companies 
which want to install such equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Porritt noted the decrease in 
so-called roadway companies which 
are being taken over by switchboard 
companies with resultant better serv- 
ice to the public. 

He briefly referred to the commis- 
sion’s recent order reducing intra- 


state long distance tolls, pointing out 
that the smaller companies will be 
little affected by it because the bulk 
of their toll message business is 
made up of calls of short distances. 

In conclusion, Mr. Porritt stated 
that the commission “felt justified in 
granting permission for several com- 
panies to increase their rates, and we 
have assisted many in establishing 
comprehensive rate schedules and in 
defining territories of companies... 
Our staff stands ready to lend as- 
sistance in all matters possible, even 
to the solution of legal problems. 

“Of course, it becomes necessary, 
upon occasion, for the commission to 
take a firm stand in some matters, 
but we believe the industry respects 
us for being actuated by a desire to 
accomplish the greatest good for the 
greatest number.” 

The last speaker on the afternoon’s 
program was Chas. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, lowa, secretary-treasurer, 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Speaking on the 


subject, “Effects of REA on Tele. 
phone Service,” Mr. Deering ‘old of 
the original policy of the REA under 
Administrator Cooke, which wag re. 
versed by Administrator Carn ody jn 
May, 1937. He declared tht Mr. 
Carmody’s stand was an ar jitrary 
one in refusing to share ts in 
metallicizing telephone lin vhere 
service is interfered with | REA 
electric power lines. 

In Mr. Deering’s opinion, rural 
electrification, in the long run, will 
have a good result in that there wil] 
be better telephone service, m tele- 
phones and better rates. Some com- 
panies will have difficulty in vetting 
higher rates he stated as he advised 
making lines metallic. This wi!! raise 
the standard of telephone service and 
enable adequate rates being obtained, 

Following reports of the various 
committees and the election of offi- 
cers and directors, Dr. Vaughan ad- 
journed the convention with a brief 
comment upon the increased attend- 
ance over previous conventions. 





Obituaries 


R. F. HARVEY, for a quarter cen- 
tury identified with the Woodbury 
(Conn.) Telephone Co., died July 15 at 
his home in Woodbury, at the age of 
76, after an illness of two weeks fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

Mr. Harvey was born in Washington, 
D. C., September 28, 1861. He moved to 
Minortown, near Woodbury, in 1867 
and attended the public schools and the 
Old Parker academy of that city. 

After teaching in Woodbury and Rox- 
bury schools between 1882 and 1885, he 
became associated with his brother, the 
late Charles H. Harvey, in the general 
From 1899 to 1904 he 
also operated his brother’s stage coach 
business, which ran from Woodbury to 
Waterbury, working in the store at the 
same time. 

In 1904 Mr. Harvey became asso- 
ciated with the Woodbury Telephone 
Co., and was a leader in its develop- 
ment and management until his retire- 
ment in 1929. Since that time he has 
been in the monument business. 

Surviving Mr. Harvey are his two 
daughters, Lois and Harriet Harvey of 
Woodbury. 


store business. 
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CURTIS H. ROTTGER, member of 
the board of directors of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. and for nine years 
its president (1921-1930), died Sunday 
morning, July 31, at his home in In- 
dianapolis, at the age of 74 years. Al- 
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of Telephone 


CURTIS H. ROTTGER, member of the 
board of directors of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. and formerly its presi- 
dent, died July 31 at his home in 
Indianapolis. 


though apparently in good health, Mr. 
Rottger was stricken with a heart at- 
tack, following an attack of indigestion 
last week. 

Resigning from the presidency of the 
Indiana Bell April 24, 1930, after 47 
years in the telephone field, Mr. Rott- 
ger served as chairman of the board 
of directors of the company for several 


Men 


months before retiring from active 


service. During the past eight years 
he has taken a prominent part in civie 
interests in his home community 

Mr. Rottger was born in Jacksonville, 
Ill., January 16, 1864. As a youth he 
played about the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. office at Jacksonville and 
soon learned to send telegraphic mes- 
sages by key. 

While school, he 
obtained a position as night operato1 


attending high 


when the Jacksonville exchange was 
built in 1881 by the Jacksonville Tele- 
phone Co. In 1883, in the same year 
when he completed his schooling, the 
company was purchased by the Central 
Union Telephone Co. 

With the latter company, Mr. Rott- 
ger began his distinguished telephone 
career in 1883, that carried him to the 
presidency of the Indiana company. 

From 1884 to 1902 he served respec- 
tively, as manager of the Paris (IIl.), 
Muncie (Ind.), Jacksonville and Spring- 
field (Ill.), exchanges. In 1902 he was 
appointed district manager of an area 
in Illinois comprising several cities. 

3eginning in 1903 and up to Feb- 
ruary of 1914 he directed the company’s 
affairs in Illinois as division superin- 
tendent, superintendent and 
commercial superintendent. 

In 1914, when each state within the 
territory of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. was placed on a territorial 
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basis ‘rom the standpoint of general 
managment, Mr. Rottger was promoted 
to the position of general manager of 
the Il'inois division. He continued in 
that sition until December, 1920, 
when became vice-president of the 
Indian: Bell Telephone Co. 

On October 28, 1921, Mr. Rottger 
was elected president of the company, 
continuing in that position until his 
resignation in April, 1930. At that 
time he became chairmen of the board 
of directors. On July 1, 1930, he retired 
from active work. 

Unaccustomed to inactivity, how- 
ever, he turned to personal business 
affairs and took a prominent part in 
civic terests. He served for several 
years as director of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and was general 
chairman of its industrial commission. 
He also had been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Indianapolis 
Community Fund and was a director 
and past president of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc. 

Mr. Rottger served without remuner- 
ation as receiver for the City Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, when he was appointed 
to that post in November, 1930. 

At the time of his death he was a 
director of the Columbia Club and a 
of the Rotary Club, Woodstock 
Club and the Central Christian Church. 

Mr. Rottger became a member of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America, in 1912, 

after its organization. He di- 
rected the organization of Hoosier 
State Chapter No. 16 in 1922 and in 
1921 was elected vice-president of the 
national organization. 


membe 


He was elected 
senior vice-president of the latter group 
In 1930 

His executive ability as general man- 
ager guided the Illinois division of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. through 
especially trying times and his achieve- 
ments with the Indiana Bell were even 


more noteworthy. In lIliinois, at the 
close of the World War, when prices for 
all commodities were soaring sky-high, 
the question of securing adequate rates 


for existence became paramount. Mr.| 
Rottger met this situation with tact, | 


judgment and courage. Later through 
his efforts the Indiana Bell, under some- 
what similar circumstances, was placed 
on a sound financial basis. 

Friends of Mr. Rottger were legion 
in the Indiana Bell organization and 
throughout the Bell System. His popu- 
larity came from his frank and sincere 
manner and his deep sympathy and un- 
derstanding. He knew the problems of 
the linemen, operators and clerks, as 
well as of those in supervisory capac- 
ities, because he had had the same 
problems and had performed the same 
tasks during the various stages of his 
telephone career. 

His friends were numbered not only 
among those in the telephone industry. 
He was always interested in business, 
industrial and civic affairs and since go- 
ing to Indianapolis was known as a 
leader in the various activities of the 
community. 

Survivors of Mr. Rottger are his 
widow, Mrs. Jessie A. Rottger, and a 
granddaughter, Miss Rosemary Jane 
Rottger. 


vv 
Cautions Employes to 
Watch Out for Poison Ivy 


In the colored cartoon supplement of 
the Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dispatch 
of July 31 is reproduced the warning 
given by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to 
its linemen in a recent employes’ bulle- 
tin to beware of poison ivy. The cap- 
tion story underneath an illustration in 
color of this pest and joy-killer fo 
many human beings ends with these 
lines quoted from the telephone com- 
pany bulletin: “With 


leave it be! 


leaves three, 





ticket must be made. 
to a report charge. 


ticket is used. 


a completed call. 


had been normal. 





— 


Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 15 


The rate in effect at the originating point at the time of the 
start of conversation will apply on the call. 

If the calling party asks to have the call tried again as a station- 
to-station call, it will be considered as a new call and a second 
The first ticket is canceled and is subject 
If the calling party requests the operator 
to leave word for someone who can accept the charge, the call 
will be subject to the person-to-person rate and the original 


A new ticket should be written. 


The same rule should apply to non-subscribers that is followed 
for subscribers in your exchange. 

Endeavor to make the number of minutes equal to the number 
of minutes for which charge would have been made if the service 


The first call is considered as 
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On Guard 


NSTALL Cook Central Office Pro- 
tectors for sure protection against 
costly damage to your equipment by 
high potentials and sneak currents. 


The Cook No. 100 Central Office 
Protector is a favorite with engineers 
because of its self-soldering heat coils, 
simple design and facilities for easy 
testing. 


You can depend on Cook Protection 
for safety, uninterrupted service, effi- 
cient performance and extremely low 
cost of maintenance. 


O 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


COOK ELECTRIC CO 


2700 Southport Ave 


Chicago 
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Rochester (N. Y.) FCC 


Case to Supreme Court 
The Rochester 
Roch« er, N. ; om 


Telephone 
intends to 


Corp., 
appeal 
» decision of the Federal statu- 


trom 

tory court holding it to be under full 
jurisdiction of the Federal Communi- 
catior Commission (TELEPHONY of 
July 16) because of control by the 
New rk Telephone Co. 


“The basis of the appeal,” said Presi- 


dent John P. Boylan of the Rochester 


company, “will be that the evidence not 
only fails to show any control by the 
New York Telephone Co. but, on the 
contrary, shows conclusively that the 
tochester Telephone Corp. is locally 
controlled. 

“TI control is exercised by the 
three cal voting trustees, Fred C. 
Goodwin, Raymond N. Ball and John 
P. Boylan, who hold a majority of the 

mmon stock in the company. These 
voting trustees have elected 10 local 
directors out of a total of 15, and the 
actual operation of the affairs of the 
compa is in the hands and under the 
control of these directors. 

At the time the company first ap- 
plied for exemption from the provisions 
oi the Communications Act it was 
thought considerable additional expense 
would be involved in furnishing re- 
ports, data and other information re- 
quired by the Federal Communications 
Cor ssion. Since this proceeding was 
begun nearly three years ago the ac- 
counting system of the New York Pub- 
¢ Service Commission and the Federal 
Communications Commission has been 
harmonized to such an extent that the 
item of expense involved in yielding to 
the jurisdiction of the commission is no 
longer of such importance. 

Nevertheless, since the company is 


not under the direct or indirect control 


of the New York Telephone Co., we 
feel we should exhaust every effort to 
corre whatever erroneous impression 
may result from the court’s findings.” 


Under the statutes an appeal from a 


three-judge federal court goes directly 


to the United States Supreme Court, 
which will probably consider this ap- 
peal when it convenes in the fall. 


vy¥ 
To Consider Changes in 
Pennsylvania Utility Law 


Last week the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture special session took up consid- 
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eration of changes in the state public 
utility law to prevent the from 
becoming virtually impotent as a result 
of the recent decision of the state su- 
preme court in the case of York Rail- 
ways vs. Public Utility Commission. 


law 


The court specifically knocked out the 
security issue provision of the utility 
law and inferentially invalidated 
eral other important sections in which 


sev- 


the state commission was given discre- 
tion to authorize exemptions. This, the 
held, is unlawful 
authority. 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
has recommended 
seven sections of the law upon which, it 


court delegation of 


mission changes in 
said, depend the continued effective reg- 
and the forward 
the present policy of the commission. 


ulation movement of 

The following are among the impor- 
tant changes covered in a bill presented 
to the House by Representative Leo A. 
Achterman: 

(1) Specify the standards of 
mission regulation of issuance of secur- 
utilities. The 


com- 


ities by state 


supreme 





















records for long life, low maintenance costs, all ‘round de- 


pendability. Its protective coating of zinc 
@rapo Patented Process—is so adherent, 


protection against destructive elements. 


The transmission qualities, tensile strength and ductility of 
@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire are as dependable as its 
For, each grade and size is produced from start 
to finish to meet the most exacting specifications. 


galvanizing. 


@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Crapo Galvan- 
ized Steel Strand are readily available from representative 
Jobbers. Consult the nearest distributor, or write direct! 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COST 
WITH @rapo LINE WIRE! 


@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire, with its heavy, uni- 
form pure zinc galvanizing, constantly is establishing new 


applied by the 
so tenaciously 
bonded to the wire, that it withstands sharp bending and 
twisting; provides corrosion-resisting joints; affords 


ission and Court Activities 


the commission under the 


law lacked authority to regu- 


court ruled 
present 
late security issues. 

(2) 


pass 


Insure the commission’s right to 
upon 
property by 


transfer and acquisition of 
utilities involving large 
sums of money. That section, relating 
to mergers, now is “probably unconsti- 
tutional,” the court found. 

(3) Clarify and strengthen a section 
forbidding utilities to enter into or ex- 
tend contracts or agreements, give or 
receive services, donations, securities or 
properties with affiliated interests, un- 
less the commission approves. 

Other alterations would insert a word 
left out of the original act inadvertent- 
ly, and revise regulations pertaining to 
the time of filing contracts and assess- 
ment of expenses of administering the 
act. 

vy 
Appeals from Arkansas 


Commission's REA Ruling 
A ruling of the Arkansas State Utili- 
ties Commission that electric companies 


TELEPHONE WI 
STEEL_STRA 
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do not have to pay compensation to tel- 
ephone companies for inductive inter- 
ference with grounded telephone lines 
(TELEPHONY of June 4, page 26) was 
attacked in a petition filed July 13 in 
the second division circuit court at Lit- 
tle Rock by R. O. McConnell, Carroll 
county telephone operator. 

Mr. McConnell named the commission 
and the Carroll County Electric Cooper- 
ative Corp. a rural electrification proj- 
ect, as defendants. He asked that the 
department’s ruling be set aside and 
the matter referred back to the utilities 
commission with directions that permits 
be issued to electric concerns only with 
the stipulation that they should com- 
pensate telephone companies for induc- 
tive interference. 

The petition said the Carroll electric 
cooperative erected iines which parallel 
telephone lines of the plaintiff and that 
the power lines interfere with the tele- 
phone service because electric lines use 
about 60 per cent of the electricity in 
the immediate ground area. 

vy 
Telephone Company 


Sues to Recover Taxes 
Suit for recovery of $37,382 in taxes 


alleged to have been wrongfully as- 


sessed and paid to several cities in. Riv- 
erside County, Calif., by the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. was re- 


Kebable 
CABLE GRIPS 


Fit all sizes of under- 
around and overhead 
cables. 


Made of highest 
strength stranded wire 
obtainable. See your 
jobber’s catalog for 
sizes and code num- 


OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
314 TT: HICA LLINOIS 


cently filed in Riverside by the tele- 
phone company. 

The city of Corona is defendant for a 
suit of $880.88, Beaumont $141.29, Ban- 
ning $243.72, Elsinore $60.23, Riverside 
$4,889.22 and Riverside County, $32,- 
770.93. The taxes were paid under pro- 
test and grew out of the changes in the 
state law returning taxation of utility 
real property to local political units. 

In a later action charging that the 
state board of equalization 
sessed properties of the company, the 
Southern California Telephone Co. filed 
suits in the superior court of Los Ange- 


over-as- 


les County for the return of an aggre- 
gate amount of $1,600,000. 

The suits are directed against the 
county of Los Angeles for an amount 
of $1,005,316, the city of Los Angeles 
for $434,833 and the Metropolitan 
Water District for $122,411. 
junicipalities in the county are asked 
to return sums varying from $70 to 
$12,000. 


Various 


7 © 


Claims Bell Failed 
to Abide by Order 


The Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission has filed with the Ingham 
County Circuit Court an answer to the 
amended bill of complaint recently filed 
by the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. In 
its answer the commission contends that 
its order of June 27, reducing Michigan 
toll rates, was not done at the expense 
of the local subscribers as is claimed by 
the Michigan Bell in its appeal to the 
Ingham County Circuit Court of the 
commission’s order. 

The commission contends in its an- 
swer that the company has failed to 
abide by a former commission order of 
First, it 
charged more than 5% millions of de- 
preciation expense to the service in 


1936 in two major respects. 


1937, whereas the commission in July, 
1936, decided that it was to charge only 
314 millions. Second, the commission 
found that the Michigan Bell company 
in 1937 paid the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. $357,299.78 over and 
above the amount found reasonable in 
1936. 

These sums will permit savings to 
subscribers far in excess of the $550,- 
000 annual reduction in toll charges 
contemplated by the commission’s re- 
cent order, it was pointed out in the 
The court hearing will be held 
August 29. 


answer. 


vv 
Overrules Utah Statutes 


on Utility Valuations 

The Utah Supreme Court, in a deci- 
sion in the case of State of Utah ex rel. 
Public Service Commission of Utah, 
et al., vs. Southern Pacific Co., et al., 
held unconstitutional certain 1937 sta- 


tutes providing that valuation 
erties of utilities as fixed by tl! 
service commission shall be 


prop- 
Public 
cepted 
by the tax commission for tax } poses, 
finding them to be violative 
sions of the Utah constitution. 
The court found that the 
mission would be compelled to us 


provi- 


com- 
> asa 
basis for tax assessment a uation 
which might be different ftom t value 
of the property in money. Further. 
more, under the constitution t} 
to assess for taxation—which 


power 
cludes 
the placing of valuation—is viven to 
the tax commission; and the legislature 
has no power to delegate that wer to 
any other office or commission. 

In discussing the differences between 
the problem of determining the fair 
value of a utility property as a rate 
base and that of arriving at its value 
in money for taxation purposes, the 
court said: 


“The problems of determining the fair 
value of utility property as a rate base 
and that of arriving at its value in 
money for taxation purposes are ex- 
tremely complex and have given the 
courts and economists no end of con- 
cern. The legislature has attempted 
by one single stroke to solve problems 
that have baffled the courts ever since 
government has been controlling rate- 
making by public utilities. 

Prior to the enactment of the chal- 
lenged amendments, the public service 
commission had plenary power to regu- 
late utilities and to fix rates which 
should be fair and reasonable. There 
was no legislative requirement that the 
utility rates be based on the fair value 
of the property, but only that they be 
fair and reasonable. The state tax 
commission by constitution and statute 
was required to assess tangible utility 
property at its ‘value in money’ for 
taxation purposes. 

The courts have never held to any 
rigid formula or exclusive test for de- 
termining the value of utility property 
as a rate base but have recognized a 
wide discretion in the railroad and 
public service commissions in the exer- 
cise of their power of determining fair 
and reasonable rates which should yield 
a fair return to the utilities and also 
be fair to the consumer and the public. 

Many of the factors to be considered 
in determining value are common for 
both purposes, but emphasis is placed 
at different ends of the scale. The ele- 
ments usually considered are: Original 
or historical cost, cost of reproduction 
new less depreciation, conditions of 
competition in the industry, efficiency 
or lack of it in management, bonded 
indebtedness, current market value of 
stock and bonds, actual present earn- 
ings and earnings over a_ period of 
Ome. . . F 

In fixing rates the value of service 
to the consumer, conditions of competl- 
tion, if any, the ability of the proposed 
rates to attract and hold business and 
yield a fair return on the rate base 
value, will all be considered. Once rates 
are approved, the actual earning ¢a- 
pacity of the utility under such rates 1s 
the important factor in creating 4 
market value of the utility. The com- 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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In the Nation's Capital 
‘oncluded from page 17) 

price 0: phonograph recordings of the 
better music. If the popular swing 
recordings can be made, sold (and 
pecome obsolete in a few months) at 
a few nickels a copy, why, the writer 
asked, should it be necessary to spend 
feldiny money for classical record- 
ings of permanent sales value? He 
smelled an unlawful conspiracy to re- 
strain trade and asked the Justice 
Department to look into it. 

Well, this isn’t a serious case, and 
a sample of various com- 
plaints that come into the Justice 
Department. But it’s interesting to 
see how equally reasonable two dia- 
metrically opposed remedies can be. 
The Justice Department, as is routine 
cases, sent inquiries to vari- 
ous recording companies and received 
two replies as different from each 
other as white is from black. 

The first company, which we will 
all A, said in effect: “If the leading 
recording companies could agree on 
recording rights for various classical 
numbers, we could not only afford to 
pay more money for superior record- 
ing artists, but we could eliminate 
duplicate stock and thereby lower re- 
tail costs. But such an agreement 
would violate the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts unless the federal govern- 
ment consented to it along the lines 

the compact in the Appalachian 
Coals case.” 


its oniyv 


In suc 


In other words, the recording com- 
pany suggested that if company A 
were given the exclusive rights to 
record, let us say, the works of Shu- 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 

Tennessee Independent Tele- 
Phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 

\labama_ Independent’ Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
Vember 28 and 29. 
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bert, while company B were given 
the right to Beethoven, and so forth, 
they could cut down the expense of 
making competitive recordings and 
carrying surplus stock on the shelves 
oi the record dealers. 

But listen to what company B says 
to this idea. B company, somehow 
getting wind of company’s A _ pro- 
posal, wrote in and said that the 
whole idea of parceling out the 
classics was not only illegal but un- 
economic. Competition, said that 
company, is what spurs recorders to 
make the best effort, with the result 
that the public is given a choice of 
rival productions and can select the 
one having the most artistic merit. 

Well, we’ve all heard those argu- 
ments before. They cannot be de- 
cided categorically. In general terms, 
one line of reasoning is about as rea- 
sonable as the other. It is only in 
specific application to concrete cases 
that the issue of Competition vs. 
Monopoly can be decided judiciously. 

Incidentally, if you are interested 
in this whole probe of whether mo- 
nopoly is good, bad, or indifferent for 
the various units of our economic 
life, you should read the latest vol- 
ume published by Brookings Institu- 
tion, entitled “Industrial Price Poli- 
cies and Economic Progress,” by Ed- 
win G. Nourse and Horace B. Drury. 

This book tries to point out where 
industrial monopoly is harmful and 
where it is indispensable. It tries to 
answer such important questions as: 
(1) Can prices be reduced with 
profit? (2) What factors complicate 
price making? (3) when are large 
corporations helpful? (4) What does 
free business enterprise involve? 

And here is a striking passage 
from the book which caught this cor- 
respondent’s eye: The authors strive 
to show that often competition may 
seem to die when, in fact, it is only 
growing up to a bigger, broader 
status. Thus, competition between oil 
companies may yield to a new and 
more dynamic competition between 
oil and a competitive fuel. Under 
such circumstances the industry nat- 
urally solidifies within itself so as to 
be better able to cope with the new 
rival outside of its ranks. As Messrs. 
Nourse and Drury pointed out: 

“The ‘competition among pigmies, 
which some are eager to try to re- 
store, is puny by comparison. Com- 
petition is quite as keen and much 
more productive of results when we 
find industrial giants marshaling 
their mighty resources to perfect 
new techniques and new schemes of 
organization through whose use more 
and better goods may be put within 
reach of the masses.” 








With all this Public 
Utility Turmoil... 


Several important questions 
come to mind— 


Is your company complying 
with the law relative to prop- 
erty identification? 


ls your company spending 
needless sums in meeting 
legal requirements for prop- 
erty identification? 


OLD METHODS ARE 
TOO COSTLY 


THAT IS WHY SO MANY 
UTILITY SYSTEMS ARE 
ABANDONING STENCILS 
IN FAVOR OF THE NEW 


PREMAX 


METAL LETTERS 
AND FIGURES 


Their first cost is actually lower 
than the old brush and stencil 
method—and there is no upkeep 
cost. Premax embossed aluminum 
and brass letters and figures can 
be had in all sizes from !/>-inch to 
6-inch heights. Easily read— 


Last as long as the poles. 


STAMPED METAL TAGS 


Premax Stamped Metal Tags, in 
standard or special designs comply 
with P.S.C. rules in every state. 


Send for FREE book, "Property 
Marking For Public Utilities" and 
samples of Embossed Letters, Fig- 
ures and Tags. 


Adopted as standard by Public Utilities 
Everywhere. 


Pemax oducts 


Division of Chisholm-Ruder Co., Ine. 


3814 Highland Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


Comprehensive Treatise on 
Western Red Cedar Poles 


“Western Red Cedar: The Ideal Pole” 
is the theme of an attractive and infor- 
mative book prepared recently by J. P. 
Wentling, director of research of the 
Western Red and Northern White Ce- 
dar Association and published by it. In 
its 70-odd pages (8% ins. by 11 ins.) 
is presented in brief the story of West- 
ern red cedar as used for telephone 
communication and electrical distribu- 
tion lines, with the aid of photographic 
reproductions, diagrams and charts. 

In discussing cedar in general and 
Western red cedar in particular, the 
author says: 

“Not only does nature build Western 
red cedar trees ideally in form and un- 
der identical mechanical stresses of pole 
use, but also so preserves the unusually 
large amount of heartwood that West- 
ern red cedar is famous for its great 
durability or resistance to decay. The 
high impermeability to liquids of this 
wood retards leaching of the inherent 
toxic principles. 

Because of the high degree of dura- 
bility, only the sapwood at the critical 
ground line area receives preservative 
treatment to protect and retain its orig- 
inal circumference. Western red cedar 
poles need only about 10 per cent proc- 
essing to fit them for lasting and de- 
pendable line service.” 





Availability, strength, durability, 
adaptability and stability of Western 
red cedar poles are discussed at some 
length in this interesting publication. 
Several pages are devoted to the sea- 
soning and treating of poles, with pre- 
servative treatment specifications and 
American tentative standard specifica- 
tions and American standard dimensions 
of Western red cedar poles. 

Cooperating in the production of this 
publication were the following members 
of the Western Red and Northern White 
Cedar Association: Bell Lumber & 
Pole Co., B. J. Carney & Co., Leavitt- 
Naugle Co., National Pole & Treating 
Co., Naugle Pole & Tie Corp., Page & 
Hill Co., T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 
Schaefer-Hitchcock Co., Valentine Clark 
Corp. and Weyerhaeuser Pole Co. 

vy 
Drop Wire Grip 
New in Design 

The James R. Kearney Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., is now offering to the tele- 
phone industry the Snub-R-Grip, a drop 
wire grip of revolutionary design, for 
securing twisted or parallel pair drop 
wire. 

Sag is readily taken up or let out, 
the company states, by pulling or push- 
ing the wire through the spiral, which 


is spot welded to the bail. The snubbing 


action of the Snub-R-Grip holds the 


Sir Alexander Roger, chairman of the Automatic Telephone & Electric Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 
England, is shown presenting gold medals studded with rubies to Charlie Hinde and Dick 
Hinde, twin brothers and skilled craftsmen in the company's experimental department, who 
recently rounded out 50 years of continuous service. The medals were fashioned in the shape 
of automatic dials with a ruby representing each of the 10 finger holes and each marking five 


years of service. 
From left to right in the photograph are: 


Richard Hinde (better known as Dick); J. Nixon, 


works manager; A. F. Bennett, chief engineer; T. A. Eades, managing director; Sir Alexander 
Roger, chairman of board of directors; Charles Hinde (called Charlie by his friends and asso- 
ciates), and F. C. Burstall, manager. 
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Kearney's Snub-R-Grip for securing twisted 
or parallel pair drop wire 


wire and the insulation without dam- 
age to the insulation. Spot lo: 
prevented by the eight-inch long bear- 


ing is 


ing surface. 

Snub-R-Grips are said to be easy to 
install and to remove; moreover, they 
are 100 per cent salvagable. 

vv 
Twins Employed 50 Years 


By Automatic of Liverpool 

Born in 1874 Charlie and Dick Hinde, 
twins, started to work 14 years later 
with the same company and in the sam 
workshop in England, and at the same 
wage—two shilling, six pence per week, 
to be exact. Now, in 1938, to commem- 
orate their completion of 50 years of 
unbroken service with the same com- 
pany—Automatic Telephone & Electric 
Co., Ltd.—they were presented with 
gold medals studded with rubies and 
accompanied by substantial checks. 

In the accompanying illustration, Sir 
Alexander Roger, chairman of the Au- 
tomatic company, is shown presenting 
the medals of honor te these veteran 
employes. The medals are very appro- 
priately designed to resemble an auto- 
matic telephone dial, with each “‘finger- 
hole” from “1” to “10” marked by a 
ruby. 

Not only do the Hinde brothers work 
together ; 


| 


they take occasion to be ill 
When asked how much time 
he has been off during his 50 years’ 
service, Dick thought hard, made a 
couple of 


together. 


calculations and answered, 
“three weeks.” 

Charlie, asked the same question, 
vent through the same motions and 
replied, “three weeks’’! 

Both Dick and Charlie Hinde are 
craftsmen. Working in a department 
called “the model shop,” they produce 
model mechanism and parts required 
for experimental and development pur- 
Automatic telephones, 
traffic signals, public “pull-handle” type 
street fire alarms and “totes” for horse 


poses. street 


and dog-racing are a few of the fa- 
miliar objects, the creation of which is 
due in large part to the skill and in- 
genuity of the twins. 

The changes in locality, and many 
other alterations which the company 
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has undergone since 1888 when the 
brother became apprenticed, have not 
separated them. Originally their branch 


of the firm was located at Helsby, 


Chesh but the staff then consisted 
almost entirely of all Londoners. So it 
was deemed necessary to move to Liver- 
pool, th actual premises being in New- 
ington, off Renshaw street. 


In 1897 the workshop went to Old- 
ham Place. So did the twins. And in 
1903 the workshop—yes, and the twins 
_went to Edge Lane. In 1911 what 
had been a department became a sep- 


arate company under the name of Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., which 
in turn is known today as Automatic 
Telephone & Electric Co., Ltd.  Inci- 
dental this is the largest automatic 


telephone manufacturing concern in the 
British Empire, a fact of which both 
Dick and Charlie are rather proud. And 
as they have watched and helped it to 
grow for 50 years, their pride can be 


excused them. 


vy 
Round Crossarm Brace 
Offered by Hubbard 


A radical departure in crossarm 
brace design is embodied in the new 
round crossarm brace just made avail- 
able to the field by Hubbard & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Though compact and 
light, it is strong and easy to install. 
The brace is made of one continuous 
piece of 34-inch high carbon steel rod. 

In marked contrast to the many parts 
to standard braces, the new Hubbard 
brace involves only two pieces. It is 
available in a variety of styles covering 
several methods of attachment. 

These new Hubbard braces can best 
be installed on the arms while they are 
resting on the ground. In the case of 
combinations, the two parts should be 
placed in position before installing on 
the arm. Especially is this important 


when using those sizes that have a 


orizontal rag thread arm mounting. 


To obtain the best results, the holes 
should be drilled to a maximum diam- 
eter of % inch. Washers may be used 
on the machine threaded types, if de- 
sired, but they are not necessary, the 


nanufacturers Although rag 
are easily driven, they should 


revolved in the hole while in- 


state. 
thread 


not be 


stallir 

Lag screw or machine bolt mountings 
at the pole are just as practical as the 
drive hook. In order to reclaim the 


brace they should be driven out of 
the a by ¥g-inch 
rod. 


means of a short 


The new Hubbard single type brace 
may be used singly or in various com- 
binat s. One rag thread and one 
machine thread may be used together 


if desired, as well as a single brace on 
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the tension side of an unbalanced arm. 

To test the strength of a pair of No. 
8301 single type braces, the company 
subjected one side of the crossarm to a 
4e-ton strain, 30 inches from the pole. 





New Hubbard round crossarm brace. 


As a result, the eye moved only slightly, 
as determined from the original im- 
pression in the wood. 

7 7 
Change in Design of 


Lux Fire Extinguisher 
A new improvement has been made 
recently in the Lux carbon dioxide fire 
extinguisher, manufactured by Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. It 
consists of a change in the design of 
the control wheel on the operating valve 
of seat type extinguishers. Affording 
a better grip and providing more lever- 
age, the new hand wheel is said to be 
easier to operate. 
It is provided with a pull-out pin 
which is kept in tension at all times, 
thus assuring positive sealing. The 


manufacturers assert that with this Lux 
seat type valve premature operation 
due to vibration is impossible. 

The extinguishing agent in all Lux 
units is carbon dioxide, considered by 
fire protection engineers as the best 
protection available for fighting con- 
flagrations caused by the ignition of 
oil, gasoline and electrical discharges. 
More than that, carbon dioxide does 
not injure electrical equipment, a fact 
of great interest to telephone men, who 
know that usually the greatest damage 
resulting from fire in the central office 
is caused by the water used to extin- 
guish the blaze. 


vVyYv 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


New York, N. Y., August 1:—Copper 
steady; electrolytic spot, $10.12%; ex- 
port, $10.42%, nominal. Tin steady; 
spot and nearby, $44.25; forward, 
$44.30. Lead steady; spot, New York, 
$4.90@4.95; East St. Louis, $4.75. Zinc 
steady; East St. Louis spot and for- 
ward $4.75. Pig iron, No. 2, frb East- 
ern Pennsylvania, $21; Buffalo, $20; 
Alabama, $16. Aluminum, virgin, 99 
per cent, $20. Antimony, spot, $14. 
Quicksilver, $80@81. Platinum, pure, 
$36. Wolframite, $18@20, nominal. 
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ou dont have to be a tool expert 


7 order to Tuy x fagely 


THE simplest of all business principles—¢etting the 
best value for your dollar—is the only guide you 
need in purchasing Vacuum Grip Pliers. No technical 
knowledge is required. A running test, made with any 
pattern, will soon demonstrate that they represent a 
“greater-dollar-value."’ The four patterns illustrated 
are typical of Vacuum Grip long life and economy. 
186—HEAVY DUTY NEEDLE NOSE. A power- 
ful gripping and wire-cutting tool that gets into 
the hard-to-reach places. Very roprlar with 
electricians in all fields, Length 6”—$1.85; 
195—5” $1.75. Without wire cutters: 96—6”— 
$1.50; 95—5”—$1.50. 
118—BOLT & CABLE CUTTER. For cutt'ng 
power, blade durability and structural] strengtl 
there’s nothing to eqval this powerful over- 
capacity cutter. Handles of forged steel insteac 
of easily broken malleable steel used in ordinary 
cutters. Cutting caracity %”; length 18”. Com 
plete with side-cut blades, $5.00. No. 114—length 
14”—$4.00; 124—24”—6.50; 136—36”—$9.00. 
86—HEAVY DUTY DIAGONALS. Built for hard 
service and long wear, Tremendous cutting 
power. Length 6”—$2.00; 85—5”—$1.65. 
58-R—PROFESSIONAL LINEMAN PLIERS. The 
most highly developed and most rugged tool of 
its type. Perfectly aligned double bevel cutters, 
deeply milled grippers, insulation stripper; easy- 
riding joint, tapered nose, perfect balance, 
fashioned handles. Length 81,”—$3.25; 57-R— 
7”—$2.50; 56-R—6”—$2.00, 
PURCHASING AGENTS Order one or two pairs 
for running tests. Ask for prices on 6 or more pairs. 
LINEMEN: Order a trial pair, purchase price to be 
refunded on return if, after 30 days, you are not 
100% satisfied. 


FORGED STEEL PRODUCTS CO., NEWPORT, PA. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 32) 


missions, economists and the courts 
have long since recognized that the 
market value is immediately deter- 


mined by the earning power under pre- 
vailing rates. : 

The fixing of values on utility prop- 
erty is complicated further by the fact 
of government control and the exercise 
of the power to fix rates and limit the 
rate of return. The state may reduce 
rates and restrict earnings but it does 
not guarantee that the utility shall 
earn the fair rate of return which it 
permits. The utility must take the 
risks incident to competition and eco- 
nomic changes. 

If the utility could always earn a 
fair return on its determined fair value 
for rate purposes, no more and no less, 
then the value of the property for taxa- 
tion purposes should be equal to or the 
same as its value for rate purposes.” 


By way of illustration, the court cites 
the case of a certain intrastate railroad, 
built at a cost of approximately $6,- 
000,000 which recently sold for 
$650,000. Commenting on the case, the 
court said: 


was 


“Clearly this utility is not now worth 
what it 
less depreciation. 


cost or its reproduction -cost 


Other courts have 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook’s Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 160 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
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recognized the play of economic forces 
in determining the market value of a 
utility as something different from its 
cost.” 
vv 
Monthly Rates Increased; 
Toll to Exchange Removed 


The Jamestown Telephone Corp. has 
been ordered by the New York Public 
Service Commission to establish service 
between its Kennedy central office dis- 
trict and its Jamestown central office 
district on the basis of rates and 
charges not exceeding those now charged 
subscribers in its Bemus Point central 


office district. The company was di- 
rected to file rates comparable with 
those in the Bemus Point district to 
apply to the Kennedy district, and 


subscribers in the Kennedy district are 
te receive service at rates not exceed- 
ing those in the Bemus Point district. 
The 
schedules 


commission rejected proposed 
under which the company 
sought to combine Kennedy and Ran- 
dolph in one district and eliminate the 
toll charge between Kennedy and Ran- 
dolph, but not to include Kennedy in 
the Jamestown service area as is Bemus 
Point. 

To include Kennedy in the Jamestown 
service area on the same basis as Benaus 
Point will result in increases of 25 cents 
per month for rural line residence ser- 
vice, 50 cents per month for rural busi- 
ness and four-party residence service, 
75 cents a month for individual resi- 
dence and $1.50 per month for four- 
party service and $3.00 a 
month for individual business lines. 
The change now ordered, although it 
will increase monthly rates in the Ken- 
nedy area, will eliminate the toll charge 
between Kennedy and Jamestown. This 
is in accordance with the desires of 
complainants. 

To include Kennedy in the Jamestown 
area will reduce the company’s revenue 
about $550 a year, but if the 22 non- 
subscribers who petitioned for the 
change become subscribers, there will 
be no change in the revenue. 


vy 
Higher Rates Allowed 


on Some Classes of Service 

H. H. Harris, owner of the Martha 
Telephone Co., Elgin, Okla., was re- 
cently granted authority by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, to place 
in effect with the next billings higher 
rates on some classes of telephone ser- 
vice. The new rates compared with the 
old are: 


business 


Individual line business, old $2.00 
per month, new $2.50; individual line 
residence, old $1.25, new $1.50. Other 


new rates include: Multi-party rural, 


$1.25 per month; business extension, 


75 cents; residence extension, | 


’ Cents, 
The order provides that where a gsyb. 
scriber owns and maintains station 
equipment within his premises, jie shall 
receive a credit of 25 cents pe month 


for station equipment so owned 


and 
maintained. 

The new rates applying to t Elgin 
exchange conform to rates au L0rized 
for Independent telephone corypanies 
by the Oklahoma Corporation ( ommis- 
sion in October, 1918. The Elvin ex- 
change, however, took advantave only 


of the rural rate authorized in that 
order. Therefore, the commissi 


rules, 
it should be permitted to place in effect 
other rates authorized in the 1918 
order. 


vy 
To Investigate Handset 
Charges Individually 


Holding that it impossible to 
handle in one general case revision 0) 
elimination of handset charges by 
larger Wisconsin telephone companies, 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on July 15 dismissed the handset 
investigation it had ordered and an- 
nounced it would institute separate 
proceedings for individual companies. 

“There would be a wide variation in 
the effect of a general order respecting 
charges for handset service,” 
mission 


was 


the com- 
said, “making it difficult for 
the commission to consider the rate 
structures of all telephone utilities in 
one proceeding. 

“The believes that in- 
vestigation of handset charges should 
be made for individual companies rath- 
er than in a general proceeding.” 


commission 


Last month the commission began in- 
vestigating handset charges of eight 
cents a month by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. with a view to having the 
charge eliminated. 


vy 
Rate Increases Granted 
Nebraska Company 


The Nebraska State Railway Con- 
mission has authorized the Hamilton 
County Farmers Telephone Association 
to publish and collect for rural and 
residence service at all of its exchanges 
a rate of 15 cents per month over the 
present charge and 25 cents a month 
additional for business service at all 
of its exchanges except Aurora, where 
a 50 per cent increase is granted. The 
new rates became effective July 1 and 
are to continue in force for one year 
thereafter unless otherwise altered by 
further orders. 

The commission finds that the com- 
pany’s present rates are comparatively 
less than rates charged by other com- 
panies at exchanges of similar size and 
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circumstances. Company reports show 
that operating losses have been sus- 
nually since 1932. Due to the 
nany subscribers and the re- 
sultant decrease of revenues, the com- 
pany has had difficulty in maintaining 
an adequate cash fund with which t» 
conduct its business. 

The company was moved to make the 
application because of $10,000 damage 
suffered by sleet storms in early April. 
The commission finds that increased 
revenue to create additional cash 
funds are necessary t> enable the com- 
pany to restore its facilities and con- 
tinue adequate service to subscribers. 
The company operates exchanges at 
Aurora, Doniphan, Giltner, Hampton, 
Hordville, Marquette, Phillips, Stock- 
ham and Trumbull. 

vv 
Authorized to Issue 


Telephone Bonds 
The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has issued authority to the 
Blair (Neb.) Telephone Co., operated 
by E. C. Hunt as one of his chain of 
telephone service corporations in north- 
eastern Nebraska, to issue $25,000 of 4 
per cent bonds maturing in 15 years. 
Back in 1930 the commission author- 
ized the issuance of $30,000 of 5 per 
ccnt bonds, and since then the outstand- 
ing issue has been reduced to $20,000. 
The company has $21,500 of short- 
term notes that it seeks to have reduced 
in amount, and Mr. Hunt said that the 
remainder of the old 5 per cent bond 
issue would be retired, along with a 
part of the notes. The bonds have been 
placed at 95, and the order of the com- 
mission requires that the discount of 
$1450 be amortized out of revenues for 
the period of maturity. The company 
perates exchanges at Blair, Kennard 
and Fort Calhoun. 
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Informal Rulings of 


Wisconsin Commission 
Private owners of a telephone com- 
pany in Wisconsin may form a corpo- 
ration and transfer their property to 
it without authorization of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, a 
recent ruling by the commission stated. 
The ruling was in answer to an in- 
quiry about the Five Points Telephone 
Co. operating in Akan, Dayton and 
Richwood towns, Richland county. 

In answer to an inquiry from the 
Daleyville Telephone Co., Mt. Horeb, 
the commission said a company can 
levy an assessment of $5 a share to 
enable the company to continue opera- 
tions, if the company is a corporation 
and if its by-laws do not prevent 
assessments. The requests for rulings 
did not state what action was being 
contemplated by either of the two tele- 
phone firms. 
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Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

July 15: Applications filed by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania re- 
questing authority to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Ercildoun, Doe 
Run and Unionville, Pa. 

July 21: The Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to purchase the Dugger 
(Ind.) Mutual Telephone Co. for $3,000. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

September 14: Hearing in Chicago 
(continued to this date from July 19) 
on the proposed new system of accounts 
for Class A and B companies, at which 
time Samuel Meisels, accountant for 
the commission, will be cross-examined 
and the matter a:gued before the com- 
mission. 

Kansas Corporation Commission 

September 6: Hearing in Topeka on 
application of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates in Kansas City, Kans., to equal 
those in effect in Kansas City, Mo., 
and for authority to change the rate 
for service connections and moving tele- 
phones in Kansas City, Kans. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

July 13: Order issued approving the 
schedule of rates, rules and regulations 
filed by the Whittemore Telephone Co. 

July 19: Schedule of rates, rules and 
regulations filed by the Dansville Tele- 
phone Co., of Dansville, approved, sub- 
ject to same conditions and qualifica- 
tions as contained in order of July 12. 

July 19: Order issued approving the 
schedule of rates, rules and regulations 
filed by the Sand Creek Telephone Co., 
Sand Creek. 

July 19: Approval granted schedule 
of rates, rules and regulations filed by 
the Clayton Telephone Co., subject to 
the same condit:ons and qualifications 
as contained in order T-437 of Decem- 
ber 22, 1937. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

July 28: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telenhone Co. for 
permission to convert its magneto ex- 
change at Raytown to common battery 
operation and to establish a zone of 
the Kansas City district exchange there. 
Request for permission to improve the 
service came after the company had 
conducted a survey of telephone needs 
at the insistence of the Raytown cham- 
ber of commerce. 

The proposed local flat rate would be 
$4.50 monthly for business telephones, 
$2.50 for individual residence service. 
Subscribers who elected to take Kansas 
City district exchange service would 
pay $7 for business telephones and a 
$5.25 flat rate for residence telephones. 
The $7 business rate would allow toll 
free 20 originating calls into Kansas 
City and an unlimited number of incom- 
ing calls. 

The company’s petition said 76 per 
cent of the subscribers covered in its 
su:vey wanted the new service. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 28: The Ohio Associated Tele- 
“hcene Co., of Marion, authorized to in- 
crease rates at seven of its exchanges. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

August 10: Hearing, continued from 
July 20, on application of James Thomp- 
son of Tulsa, for permission to trade 


telephone exchanges at Britton and 
Medford for exchanges of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., located at 
Collinsville and Haskell. 

September 20: Continued hearing on 
complaint of citizens of Beaver alleg- 
ing inconvenient location of central 
exchange of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. at Beaver, and 
inadequate facilities for putting in long 
distance telephone calls, especially 
after 10 p. m. A revised complaint is 
to be filed. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

July 27: Do:othy Parker, the poet, 
complained before the commission 
that the telephone in her farmhouse 
out of Uhler_town (P. O. Frenchtown, 
N. J.), is of little use to her because 
of gossip amcng neighbors on her line 
and asked that the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania move into the district, 
now served by the Bucks United Tele- 
phone Co. 

July 29: Further hearings in the com- 
mission’s inquiry into the rates and 
corporate structure of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania postponed 
until September. 

Washington Department of 
Public Service 

July 28: Hearing in Seattle on appli- 
cation of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for increased rates to cover 
the occupational tax assessed by the 
city of Spokane. These taxes in Spo- 
kane amounted to $37,386 in. 1937, it 
was stated. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 15: The commission dismissed a 
general handset rate investigation it 
had ordered and announced it would in- 
stitute separate proceedings for indi- 
vidual companies. 
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Write or telephone for proposition 


LM.BERRY A CO. 


Call t D116 Telept « Bldg Dayton O 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 
Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














